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The NEW “7th (1957) 
EDITION of the 


STANDARD 


CATALOG 


for 


High 


= MORE THAN 3500 books rec- 
ommended in the Catalog were care- 
fully selected by a representative group 
of experienced librarians and specialists 
in both fiction and nonfiction on the 
junior and senior high school levels. 


THE CATALOG is used in over 
20,000 schools in the United States and 
Canada and in many public libraries. 
This edition supersedes its predecessors 
as the official buying guide in many 


School 


Libraries 


states for high schools and junior high 
schools. 


“Planned especially for school li- 
braries but useful also as a guide to 
selection of books for smaller public 
libraries and as a help in the correct 
cataloging and classification of the 
books listed. The large amount of analy- 
sis makes it useful also as an index.” 
Constance Winchell’s GUIDE TO REF- 
ERENCE BOOKS, 7th Ed. 


CONTAINS > “EASY-TO-FIND” SECTIONS: 

PART 1—Classified Catalog 

PART 2—Author, Title, Subject & Analytical Index 

PART 3—Directory of Publishers 
The Standard Catalog for High School Libraries is also available—for those who 
may desire it—with a CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT bound in, prepared by a Com- 


mittee of the Catholic Library Association. Those who wish their Catalog with the 
CATHOLIC SUPPLEMENT are asked to please make a specific request for it. 


SOLD ON THE SERVICE BASIS—WRITE FOR YOUR RATES TODAY 
Dep't LP—TN 
THE H. W. WILSON’ COMPANY 


950 University Avenue New York City 52 





Good Reading from 
Thomas Y. Crowell Company 


Pitch Dark and No Moon 


by H. L. LAWSON 


Mr. Lawson’s first book for young people is a first-rate mystery 
based on authentic Coast Guard material. It is a story of smugglers 
operating in Saginaw Bay. The action is fast-paced, there is plenty 
of conflict, the characters are completely believable, and the end- 


ing is anything but obvious. Ages 12 up) $2.75 


From Kite to Kitty Hawk 


by RICHARD W. BISHOP 


Aviation began long before Kitty Hawk: in ancient myths, in the 
experiments of Leonardo, in the machines of Maxim. Here is a 
lively presentation, replete with anecdotes and human interest, 
of the struggles, failures, and triumphs of the men who paved 


the way to the sky. Illustrated by John ‘Teppich. Ages 10-14 $3.00 


From your regular bookseller 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 
Established 1834 New York 16 





GOOD BOOKS 
Build Rich Lives 


“The difference between an avid and a moderate reader lies in the 


selection of his books.’’* 


Katherine Reeves, 
Professor, Cornell University 


Enrich young lives with engaging books and you'll build good 


readers, good citizens. 


CURIOUS DOINGS 
AT THE MOUSE-HOUSE 


By Katherine Reeves 

Nichols 
Children will thrill to the mystery that 
leads this charming mouse family on 
a night of escapades, excitement and 
suspense as they work to solve the mys- 
terious disappearance of the hickory 
nuts from the attic in the big house. 
Soft black and white illustrations. Ages 
5-8; List $2.50. 


Illustrated by Marie C. 


CHING-TING 
AND THE DUCKS 


By Marjorie G. Fribourg 
Illustrated by Artur Marokvia 


Like every Formosan boy, Ching-Ting 
has a household task to perform, but 
how he hates to look after the family 
pigs! He longs to drive a flock of ducks 
on the river but first he must prove 
himself big enough to handle the re- 
sponsibility. 

A. 1., A. Booklist recommends: “A sim- 
ple story with pleasing, flavorsome pic- 
tures.” “Easy to read.”—Children’s Di- 
gest. Illustrated with delicate, oriental 
pictures. Ages 5-8; List $2.50. 


For complete Sterling Catalog write: 


THE FRENCH BOY 


By André Maurois 
With Photos by Gerald Maurois 


From André 
Maurois’ imag 
inative pen 
comes his first 
juvenile — an 
enchanting tale 
of a_ typical 
French boy 
who doesn't 
like to wash 
his neck or do 
his homework 
or go to bed. 
Nico would ra- 
ther be a dog 
until he learns 
what “a dog’s 
life really is.” 
Ages 6-10; List $2.75. 
“A charming tale with lessons so deeply 
concealed it is hard to believe they are 
there at all.’—Christian Science Moni 
tor. 
“A very French book, The photographs 
are charming, showing us France liv 
ing en famille.’—N. Y. Times 
“Very valuable insight into French life 
and values. Recommended for school 
and public libraries. Can be read 
aloud and used as a picture book.”- 
Junior Libraries 
“André Maurois . . . hasn't forgotten 
that he was a boy.”—Detroit News 


STERLING PUBLISHING CO., INC. 
419 Fourth Avenue, Dept. T 
New York 16, N. Y. 


*The first in a series of commentaries on the role that books play in education. 





Salute to Children’s Literature 
And Its Creators 


2ist Birthday for Carnegie Medal 


Marcus Croucn, Deputy Librarian, Kent County Library, 
Maidstone, England. 


In November, 1957, British librarians met under their President, Dr. f. 
Bronowski, and in the company of the Parliamentary Secretary for Edu- 
cation, the President of the Publishers’ Association, and other notables, 
to honor the winners of the Carnegie Medal. The occasion would not 
have caused comment in countries where grand gestures come naturally. 
The British, however, and, in particular, British librarians, take their 
pleasures sadly and make a virtue of understatement. The Carnegie 
luncheon was, in consequence, an event of major importance, an unprece- 
dented salute to children’s literature and its creators. 

The excuse for this professional junketing was the twenty-first birth- 
day of the Carnegie Medal. Instituted to commemorate the centenary of 
Andrew Carnegie’s birth, it has remained the only official recognition of 
good standards in British books for children. The award is made by the 
Library Association, on the advice of a sub-committee, which considers 
recommendations of librarians from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
The medal is presented at the opening session of the annual conference 
of the Library Association, held in September. It is the occasion of some 
modest celebrations, although the association, with characteristic distaste 
of publicity, seldom achieves a notice of the award in the national press. 

The Carnegie Medal is comparable in intention with the Newbery, 
but falls far short of it in impact on authors, publishers, and the world 
at large. This is a pity, for the association has been remarkably successful 
in the consistent application of exacting standards, and the list of medal 
winners incorporates much of the best in British publishing since 1936. 
Only rarely has the medal gone to a book of meretricious quality, or to 
one of merely topical interest, although it is clear that the judges have 
sometimes been puzzled to distinguish between literary quality and origi- 
nality (or apparent originality) of treatment or subject. In nineteen books 
(for in two of the lean years of the war no book came up to standard), it 
is difficult to fault the selectors more than four times, a fair achievement 
when one remembers how often the personnel of the selecting committee 
has changed and that their choice has to be made before time has shown 
the vast output of British publications in perspective. It would perhaps 
have been better on occasion if the selectors had steeled their hearts and 
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withheld the award. Sometimes, too, they must have longed to strike addi- 
tional medals in recognition of an annus mirabilis. 

The English genius in writing for children was first manifested, and 
still reveals itself, in fantasy. The selectors, perhaps understandably, have 
fought shy of the more delicate and intangible examples of this elusive 
art, and the undeniable quality of such stories as The Children of Green 
Knowe and The River Boy has gone unrecognized. BB’s more robust 
Little Grey Men, however, won a deserved medal in 1942 (but was this 
really a fantasy or rather an essay in the observation of nature?). Link- 
later’s Wind on the Moon was in the English tradition, with its high 
spirits, its rational nonsense, and its sudden turn from the absurd to the 
deeply serious. The Little White Horse belonged to an earlicr tradition 
than that of Carroll; it harked back to the Victorian (and earlier) moral 
tales. Elizabeth Goudge dressed her sentiments in delightful language, 
and her own delight in the grotesque and picturesque characters and the 
lovely Devon country in which they played their parts was highly in- 
fectious, 

In The Borrowers, the Carnegie Medal recognized that rarest of all 
books, one which is firmly in its tradition and at the same time highly 
original in theme and treatment. ‘The minute world of the Borrowers was 
conceived in exquisite detail and worked out in terms of dispassionate 
naturalism. Of all the winners of the Carnegie Medal, it is the one book 
of unquestioned, timeless genius. 

The latest award went to C. S. Lewis for the last of the annals of 
Narnia, The Last Batile. In idea this owed something to Dr. Lewis’s col- 
league J. R. R. ‘Tolkien, whose Hobbit the selectors unaccountably missed 
in 1937. It harked back, too, to E. Nesbit and George Macdonald; but in 
execution, in splendour of vision, in humor, and in occasional triteness 
of expression, it was highly characteristic of its author. 

The naturalistic tradition, which had its abortive beginnings in Bevis, 
came to fine flower in Arthur Ransome, and it was appropriate that the 
first Carnegie Medal should be awarded to that fine writer, adventurer, 
and sportsman. Ransome’s integrity, his intense interest in practical 
things, and his respect for children are all illustrated in Pigeon Post, 
which in 1936 set the standard for all subsequent awards of the medal. 
The Family from One End Street in 1937 showed a diflerent aspect of 
naturalism. It was one of the few books for children written successfully 
with a purpose. It was, and remains, unique in drawing an attractive and 
convincing picture of British working-class life, for, although the social 
conditions which moved Eve Garnett as a young art student to write this 
protest have largely disappeared, the Ruggles are, fortunately, always 
with us and may be met today in Miss Garnett’s little Sussex town. Noel 
Streatfeild, Richard Armstrong, and Elfrida Vipont, in very different 
ways, showed children facing up to the difficult problems of growing up 
and the demands of an adult world. ‘The Carnegie Medal was a recogni- 
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tion of their integrity. Elfrida Vipont, in The Lark on the Wing tackled 
an even more difficult problem, that of introducing spiritual values into 
a story without mawkishness or a trace of humbug. ‘Two wartime winners 
of the medal, Kitty Barne and Mary Treadgold, treated topical events, 
one with humor, the other in terms of the adventure story. 

Since the war there has been a notable revival of the historical novel 
for children, and two books which won the medal illustrate well the two 
principal schools. Cynthia Harnett’s The Woolpack is social and econ- 
omic history in novel form, an absorbing and scholarly study of life in 
the Cotswolds at the end of the Middle Ages. Miss Harnett writes qui- 
etly, without emphasis. Her eflects are gained through a multitude of 
small details. Ronald Welch is a more dynamic, extrovert writer. Knight 
Crusader is political and military history; a work of scholarship, too, but 
easily acceptable to children because of its delight in strong colors and 
violent actions. 

‘The Carnegie Medal has commonly been awarded for a work of the 
imagination, reasonably so, for a book of outstanding merit can only be 
recognized by comparison with its peers, and imaginative and informa- 
tive works are in their natures not comparable. The three non-fictional 
books which received the medal were all, in a broad sense, historical, 
and were distinguished by the imaginative treatment of factual material. 
Eleanor Doorly’s sensitive life of Madame Curie, Agnes Allen’s study of 
domestic life and architecture, and, above all, Edward Osmond’s §re- 
creation of the history of an imaginary valley in word, line, and color, 
are all essays in the imaginative reconstruction of the past. 

I have left the best until last. ‘(two writers of the past forty years 
have been outstanding in the richness, warmth, and eloquence of their 
writing. ‘They go together naturally, for they were great friends, both 
poets, both lovers—without sentimentality—of children, and respectors 
of the worth and integrity of childhood. ‘The Carnegie Medal was 
awarded to Walter de la Mare for his book of Collected Stories, which 
incorporated a lifetime of writing. In 1955 Eleanor Farjeon delighted 
her innumerable friends with The Little Bookroom, another collection 
of tales, matchless in their ripeness, gaiety, poetry, and wisdom. No 
award of the medal since its inception gave more universal delight. 

The land of Carroll and Kenneth Grahame is also that of Caldecott, 
Greenaway, Beatrix Potter, and Leslie Brooke, and for a long time, the 
need for an award to honor high quality in illustration was obvious. A 
new medal was instituted in 1955, the Kate Greenaway Medal, and this 
was awarded for the first time in the following year. The winner was Ed- 
ward Ardizzone, most individual and delightful of illustrators, who 
twenty years earlier had given new life to the English picture book with 
Little Tim and the Brave Sea Captain. Tim “All Alone was characteristic 
of his best work, with its vitality, its fine and restrained use of color, and 
its masterly prose, which is exactly complemented by the drawings. 
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The Carnegie Medal has now come of age. On the whole, and re- 
membering the difficulties in the way of making a wise selection so close 
in time to the subject, the work of the selecting committee has been well 
done. What has been less than good has been the follow-up. Few mem- 
bers of the British reading public, few children, few booksellers or even 
publishers, few (dare I say it?) librarians know much about the medal 
and what its purpose is. There is no publicity for the award in news- 
papers or on the radio, Not all the publishers bother to mark the prize- 
winning books in any way. This is a measure of failure, if the medal is 
intended to set standards and to be recognized as a criterion of excel- 
lence. 

The medal has had some effect (it is perhaps more than coincidence 
that the history of the Carnegie Medal is also the history of “Junior 
Bookshelf,” the best of British reviews of children’s books, founded in 
i936). The general standard of writing for children is much higher now 
than it was in 1936, and the quality of selection for public and school 
libraries is proportionately higher. At least six British publishers have 
a recognizable policy in the children’s book department; of how many 
could this have been said in 1936? In these improvements, the medal has 
played some part. Its influence is, nevertheless, infinitely less effective 
than that of the Newbery; and this, I believe, is due to lack of confidence 
on the part of the Library Association and lack of enterprise on the part 
of publishers and booksellers. 


CARNEGIE MEDAL WINNERS 


1936 Ransome, Arthur Pigeon Post 
1937 Garnett, Eve The Family from One End Street 
1938 Streatfeild, Noel The Circus Is Coming 
1939 Doorly, Eleanor Radium Woman 
1940 Barne, Kitty Visitors from London 
1941 Treadgold, Mary We Couldn’t Leave Dinah 
1942 BB (D. J. Watkins-Pitchford) = The Little Grey Men 
1943 Prize Witheld 
1944 Linklater, Eric The Wind on the Moon 
1915 Prize Withheld 
1946 Goudge, Elizabeth The Little White Horse 
1947. de la Mare, Walter Collected Stories for Children 
1948 Armstrong, Richard Sea Change 
1949 Allen, Agnes The Story of Your Home 
1950 Vipont, Elfrida The Lark on the Wing 
1951 Harnett, Cynthia The Woolpack 
1952 Norton, Mary The Borrowers 
1953 Osmond, Edward A Valley Grows Up 
1954 Felton, Ronald Knight Crusader 

(Ronald Welch) 
1955 Farjeon, Eleanor The Little Bookroom 
1956 Lewis, C. S. The Last Battle 
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VIKING JUNIOR BOOKS 


UMBRELLA 
Story and Pictures by TARO YASHIMA 

A gentle story and beautiful pictures capture a small 
child’s wonder in her discovery of being grown-up enough 
to do something she had never done before. 


Ages 3-6 $2.50 
HECTOR GOES FISHING 
By PRISCILLA HALLOWELL © Illustrated by Don Freeman 


A seven-year-old goes fishing in his own special way, He makes friends with 
Fish, Duck, and Muskrat, who prove strong allies against two bullies. 


Ages 6-9 $2.50 
THE SECRET CIRCLE 
By INA B. FORBUS © Illustrated by Corydon Bell 
Neelie, who understands the talk of animals and birds, makes a just-right decision 
about spending the gold piece her great-aunt had given her. Ages 8-12. $2.50 
CHIPMUNK TERRACE AD 
By JOHN OLDRIN © Illustrated by Kurt Wiese 


\ little girl and a chipmunk become friends in the Round 
Meadow country. Interesting chipmunk ways, excitement, 
and danger make a fascinating tale. Ages 8-12 $2.50 


A BEAVER’S STORY 
By EMIL LIERS © Illustrated by Ray Skherin ate 


The absorbing and amusing story of the life of beavers—how they bring up their 
kits, build dams and lodges, and adjust to man and nature. Ages 9-13 $3.00 


? 


THE STORY OF EYES 
By S. SUTTON-VANE © Illustrated by Anthony Ravielli 


The evolution of sight, from primitive eyes of prehistoric creatures, to the com- 
plex human eye—the window of the brain. Distinguished drawings. 
H.S. Age $3.50 


: ey Fe THE ARMY: From Civilian to Soldier 
Serv S L "3 IE pT 
Armed Services Library By CHARLES M. DAUGHERTY. 
Written and illustrated by men thoroughly former Captain, USAR 
familiar with the services they are describ- Illustrated by the author 


ing, and checked for accuracy by the THE COAST GUARD: 
various branches of the Armed Forces, From Civilian to Coast Guardsman 
these books tell what each service is like By GLENN PAXTON, 
Lieutenant (j.g.), USCGR 

. ; Illustrated by Frederick Worles, Jr. 
will enable him to choose the one best 


suited to his personality and needs, THE ‘ THE MARINE CORPS: 
AIR FORCE and THE NAVY will be Frém Civilian to Leatherneck 
‘ get aii By CLEON E. HAMMOND, 
ready in August. For teen-age boys, parents, Lieutenant Colonel, USMCR 
schools, and libraries. Each $2.00 Illustrated by William Hawkey 


for the young man entering it today, and 


Send for free, 146-page, illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS, 625 Madison Avenue, New York 22 
s 





We Asked the Presidents: 


“What does 1t mean to your publ ishing com- 
pany to win a Newbery or Caldecott award?” 


Harold K. Guinzburg, President, The Viking Press: 


The awarding of the Caldecott Medal to Robert McCloskey’s Time of 
Wonder is unusually gratifying to all of us in the Viking Press. ‘There are 
a number of reasons for this, in addition to the fact that it is the 
first time in the history of the awards that an author has won the honor 
for a second time. Bob McCloskey happens to be one of our favorite 
authors and, although we have been enthusiastic about his earlier books, 
we all thought that he had outdone himself with Time of Wonder. 

Besides, the book was rescued from a near disaster. When the plates 
for it had all been made and the proofs came in, both our Juvenile Books 
Department and our Production Department were heartsick at the qual- 
ity of the reproductions. They failed adequately to reproduce the author’s 
delicate and unusual colors. So, in spite of the fact that a risk of missing 
the Christmas season was involved, it was decided to start over and re- 
make all the plates. It is difficult for anyone who has not been through the 
often intricate processes of making books with elaborate color to know 
how much work this entails. The book was somehow finished in time to 
get it into the hands of people by early December, but most of the ex- 
pected Christmas sale was naturally lost. 

This experience makes the award of the Caldecott Medal particularly 
welcome. In a world in which slip-shod workmanship too often gets by, 
it is heartening to think that an adherence to high standards of craftsman- 
ship may actually have paid off. 

During the twenty-five years in which the Viking Junior Books De- 
partment has been in existence, our authors have been awarded far 
more than our reasonable share of Newbery and Caldecott Medals. In 
all cases they have been of immense value. In other parts of the book 
business prizes, often quite famous ones, all too frequently seem to have 
little effect on the sales of a book. With the Newbery and Caldecott 
awards not only do we immediately get a big increase in orders, but the 
rate of sale of those books is likely to be greatly accelerated for many years 
to come. The difference between awards in other fields and in the chil- 
dren’s book world is probably due to the fact that juvenile business is so 
largely dependent on the good opinion of the children’s librarians. Here, 
more than in any other part of the book world, I think quality is recog- 
nized and becomes the determining factor in the fate of the book. Al- 
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though mass production and mass marketing methods exist with juveniles 
as with other books, there is no evidence that they are pushing the indi- 
vidual quality product out of the field. ‘To the contrary, this part of book 
publishing has shown a continuous, healthy growth for a great many 
years. For this we can all thank the consistently high standards of the chil- 
dren’s librarians, which are particularly exemplified year after year in 
their selections for the Newbery and Caldecott awards. 


Robert L. Crowell, President, Thomas Y. Crowell Company: 


Publishing, as Thomas Y. Crowell used to say, is neither a business nor a 
craft, but both. 

The business details are minutely recorded in our books of account 
and eloquently stated in our profit-and-loss statement. There we know 
from day to day exactly where we stand. 

It is harder to measure our progress on the side of craft and creation. 
It is not always easy for Elizabeth Riley to know whether she is achieving 
the higher and higher standards toward which she strives in our chil- 
dren’s books. 

Then comes a Newbery, which recognizes so graciously what the 
author has done, and what we are trying to do. 

It is particularly gratifying that the award should go to Harold Keith, 
whose books we have published since 1937. Not many books, for he is too 
painstaking to be prolific. 

His first was Boy’s Life of Will Rogers. We still talk about the research 
he did. I think that he called upon every person in Oklahoma and 
Kansas who had so much as seen Will Rogers. That biography is very 
much in print after twenty-one years. 

The research for Rifles for Watie alone took five years: mostly Sun- 
days and evenings. If it had not been for those hours of study, this un- 
usual aspect of the Civil War, these neglected campaigns of the West, 
might never have been so vividly revealed to all American children. 

Harold told me in his modest way that after he got the research done, 
he held it awhile until he “learned to write better.” About that he knows 
best, IT suppose. The Newbery Award seems to indicate that he knew 
what he was doing. 





Children’s Art in 
Shankar’s Weekly 


Children’s paintings from sixty coun- 
tries are again reproduced in color and 
black-and-white in the 1958 Children’s Art 
Number of Shankar’s Weekly, the annual 
issue of this magazine from India which 
is watched for by all who are interested 
in children in all countries. Previously li- 
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brarians and others have had difficulty in 
obtaining this beautiful 200-page special 
issue. This year it is readily available 
through Unesco Publications Center, 801 
Third Ave., New York 22, N. Y., for $2.50. 
The edition is limited, making it impor- 
tant to order as promptly as possible. It 
is hoped that librarians will also bring 
this information to art supervisors and 
museums, 
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GENEVIEVE FOSTER’S HISTORICAL TIME CHART 


from “Birthdays of Freedom” 


Time is like « river made up of even emis wore feved « 
ame which have gum behes in 5 certs wonderful cobs 
toeadap 0 sant he Koen Eanpern Manes Avrciass 
This cham feltorws de River oh Thane trom the firs dave 
cs the cahernlan of Way wo the Wirttvdeey Ah the Uninet 
Ses A Amenca bho deveded tars iner dare prorunty of 
we yours, heen iene xrmarion Aumg the way we se 
wheat compere room aad fel, ten che variome basher an 
psig coast hossoey sod the macnn uh gre lenders 
and cel coahers whe betong vo the enmy fh trode 


FPALL THE WORLD IS A BATTLEGROUND BET WEF: AN 
Printed in tones of brown and yellow Size 
“Time is like a river made up of events, each one fitted to those which have 
gone before in a certain wonderful relationship.” Using this theme and be 
ginning with the early River Civilizations and continuing down to the birth ol 
the United States, this chart is a distinct help in recognizing the course ol 
civilization. It has stimulating and decorative values which are an asset to an) 
library. 
NET PRICES: HTCI-IM Heavy Manila sheet unmounted (postpaid) 
HITCI-10 Plain wood rods top and bottom, clothbacked 
HTC1-15 On spring roller in steel case, clothbacked 
HTCI-CBP = On panel, lacquered, passepartout edges 
HTC1-CBF2a On panel, laquered, 114” blond wood frame 
Beautiful Colored Pictures: Milo Winter Muragraphs, Bonhajo’s Life of Lincoln in 
Pictures, and many other historical and geographical pictures. Send for Catalog PC56L. 
J e 4 | ays 48 he LD - 
ATLAS of American History (A48c) J 
Editor: Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D. 
96 pages, 39 in colored maps. Size 
81% x 11”. Bound in Texoprint 
board covers. Postpaid, $3.25 


GLOBES of all kinds and sizes, for 
libraries and_ schools. Send _ for 
Globe and Map Catalog 58L. 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 


Maps « Globes « 
Charts « Atlases « Pictures 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40 
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“West Meets East” 


JANE S. McCvure, President, Young Adult Services Division, 
American Library Association. 


“Today in Asia... the Asian peoples reach out to us for reassurance 
and understanding. . . . Has any nation ever faced so great a test as 
ours? ... It may be that no nation, no matter how wise or how good, 
can meet such a challenge. Toynbee writes that twenty civilizations 
before ours of the West have faced lesser questions and failed. History 
only asks that we try our best. Above all, that we act in faith, not fear.” 
CHESTER Bow es in “Ambassador’s Report” 


In faith that the young people of America will succeed in meeting this 
challenge, the Young Adult Services Division is embarking upon a read- 
ing project to help our young Americans in this task. Fitting the Division 
program into the overall theme of the San Francisco conference, “ALA's 
international responsibilities,” the YASD has chosen to stress East-West 
relations in its programs. We recognize, too, that this is an area of vast 
importance in the future of our young people. Because we find it difficult 
to get young people of high school age to read voluntarily about Asia, 
we are planning to launch, at the Division program in San Francisco, a 
nation-wide reading project for school and public libraries which will 
promote among young people a greater understanding of Asian peoples. 
Our Division theme for the San Francisco meeting and for the reading 
project will be ‘““West Meets East.” 

A portion of the YASD program meeting in San Francisco will be de- 
voted to an introduction of a handbook guide for program planning. A 
committee of young adult librarians is preparing the handbook, which 
will contain annotated lists of books and films on Asia, sources for free 
and inexpensive materials and exhibit materials, and an outline of sev- 
eral programs utilizing these materials. It is intended that the handbook 
should be practical, so that any school or public library can get help in 
putting on a program or reading project about Asia. 

It is our earnest hope that through this project we can promote a 
greater understanding of Asian peoples by our young people. We trust 
that while they will recognize and come to understand the why’s of the 
differences between the East and the West, they will also realize, with Mr. 
Bowles’ daughter Cynthia, “From understanding will come friendship. 
Our great hope is that from friendship will come peace.” 
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San Francisco Conference Recap 


For details of programs for CSD and YASD at the San Francisco Confer- 
ence in July, see March Top of the News and May ALA Bulletin. This 
ALA Conference has a wealth of programs and exhibits for all librarians 
who are interested in the selection and use of library materials for chil 
dren, young people, and young adults. 


CSD Poetry Festival, July 10-12, Villa Hotel, San Mateo. Reservations 
must be received before June 1, with check or money order for $10.00, by 
Betsy Schilpp, Reservation Manager, Villa Hotel, San Mateo. This covers 
advance registration and deposit on room. YASD as well as CSD mem- 
bers are invited. 


CSD Newbery-Caldecott Banquet, July 15, 7:30 p.m. Sheraton Palace 
Hotel. Tickets $8.50. Send reservations with check or money order to 
Mrs. Jean Bishop, Public Library, Richmond, Calif. 


CSD program on Wednesday morning, July 16, will have Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, Immediate Past President of the National Congress of Parents 
and ‘Teachers and Chairman, California Recreation Commission, as one 
speaker. Its second speaker will be Jack Dalton, ALA International Rela- 
tions Office. 


Adult Services Division President, Ida Goshkin, Akron (Ohio) Public 
Library, has accepted the YASD invitation to join in sponsoring its 
Thursday afternoon program on the “West Meets East” project. Cynthia 
Bowles, author of At Home in India, will be the speaker. 


In addition, YASD has accepted the ASD invitation to join in spon- 
soring its Wednesday luncheon meeting on the role of adult education 
in international understanding. Paul Sheats, Director of California Ex- 
tension Department and Vice Chairman of the U. S$. National Commis- 
sion for Unesco, will be the speaker. 


CSD and YASD will each have a booth in which will be displayed 
4 
books and lists selected to carry out the programs presented. Each booth 
will also serve as a division hospitality center. 


CORRECTION 
In the March issue of TON a review of Pre- 
cious Bane by Mary Webb listed, by mistake, only 
the English publisher. Publisher’s credit should 
be given to E. P. Dutton & Company, which is 
proud to have introduced Mary Webb to Ameri- 
can readers in 1926 with this novel. 
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Unique scenic pleasures await ALA Conference visitors in the 
city by the Golden Gate, whose fascination is a distillation of 
quaintness, cosmopolitan attitude, sophistication, exotic oriental 
influences, and freedom from industrial ugliness. 


Illustration is from Fly High, Fly Low, by Don Freeman. The Viking Press. 
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Calling Attention Co 


Selected by an AYPL Committee: CAROL BiRCHMEIER, Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library, Cleveland, Ohio; Atvin GAMAGE, Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Maryland; Grorrrey Witson, Free Library of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Chairman. 


Bowen, Catherine Drinker. “My Friends, the Librarians.” The Atlantic 
Monthly, Vol. 201. (March, 1958) p. 48-52. 
Revelations on librarians, helpful and otherwise, noted by a famous author over 
her years of research in the field of biography. 


Chute, Marchette. “America’s Finest Library.” Holiday, Vol. 23, (March, 
1958) P. 39-T- 


A “must” article for anyone young or old who ever enters, hopes to enter, or could 
be persuaded to enter any library, and to all those who should become familiar 
with one of America’s greatest institutions, the New York Public Library. 


Commission on Youth Service Projects. Invest Your Summer, A Catalog 
of Service Opportunities, 1958. Distributed by Ecumenical Voluntary 
Service, USCC, 257 Fourth Ave., Room A1207, New York 10, N. Y. 
$.25,. 

A booklet (32 pages) which describes summer service opportunities with more than 
thirty different agencies. 


Dunning, Stephen. “Everybody’s Doing It—But Why?” English Journal, 
Vol. 47, (January, 1958) p. 29-33. 
A Florida high school teacher presents an excellent discussion of book reports and 
how to make them purposeful and individualized, instead of stereotyped. 


Edwards, Margaret A. “Introducing Young People to a Life-long Pleas- 
ure.” Library Journal, Vol. 83 (January 15, 1958) p. 10-13. 


The Co-ordinator of Work With Young People at the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 
Baltimore, tells how a special collection of books and individual reader’s advisory 
service can help youth enjoy books. 


Jewett, Arno, editor. Improving Reading in the Junior High School. U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare. Office of Education, 
Bulletin 1957 No. 10 U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1957, $.60. 

A booklet (165 pages) containing a series of articles which explore adolescent 
reading interests and suggest many specific titles. 


Raeff, Marc. “We Do Not Teach Them How To Think.” New York 
Times Magazine, (January 26, 1958) p. 7+. 
Librarians will find much food for thought in this frank appraisal of reading 
abilities today. 
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NGLEY OAKS 
MMER SCHOOL 


LASS IN 
REATIVE 
RAMATICS 


—s 


ODAY’S NEEDS... ee) er 
FOR TOMORROW’S WORLD 


Modern research is just as essential to a publisher as it is 
to an aircraft manufacturer or an electronics engineer in 
meeting today’s educational needs for tomorrow’s world. 
That’s why we pre-test materials—not only in classrooms 
and with teachers—but in our own Summer Laboratory 
School—the only one of its kind in the publishing field. 


Please visit our booth at San Francisco for free copies 
of Reprints on Story-telling and Children’s Literature. 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER 
LAKE BLUFF, ILLINOIS 


Home of: AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA * MY BOOK HOUSE 
WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE 


And: Book Trails © My Travelship ¢ A Picturesque Tale of Progress 
© World Topics Year Book ® Journeys Through Bookland. 





Work in Progress—Ghana 


J. I. SrricTLAND, Deputy Director of Library Services 


The Ghana Library Board was established by ordinance in 1950. Its ob- 
jectives, as set out therein, were admirably direct and clear: to establish 
and equip, manage, and maintain libraries in the Gold Coast. ‘There 
was no mention of fundamental education, literacy campaigns, provisions 
of vernacular literature, and so on, mainly because these activities were 
already the responsibility of other bodies. As pointed out in “The Devel- 
opment of Public Library Services in the Gold Coast,” Library Associa- 
tion Pamphlet No. 14 (1956), by E. J. A. Evans, M.B.E. F.L.A., it is to this 
singleness of purpose that the progress made during the intervening 
years can be largely attributed. ‘The energy and personality of Miss Evans, 
the director, must also be credited. 

‘The library service has grown during the last eight years, from a small 
collection of five thousand volumes inherited from the British Council 
and housed in a wing of the old Legislative Assembly building, into an 
organization which brings books into the hands of readers wherever they 
may live in Ghana. The library service now functions through twelve 
libraries—four of them modern buildings erected since 1954—a mobile 
library unit which visits readers all over the country three times a year, 
and postal services to teachers and readers in the more remote areas. 
Book stock is now over 200,000, annual membership 22,000, and last year 
our readers borrowed nearly half a million books from the twelve town 
libraries. 

And what do they read? As far as our adult African readers are con- 
cerned, the largest group is interested chiefly in studying for examina- 
tions. Apart from the students in schools and colleges, there are large 
numbers who are studying privately, taking correspondence courses, at- 
tending evening classes, and educating themselves after working hours. 
They are interested in a wide variety of subjects—economics, national 
and local government, business, history, medicine, law, science, engineer- 
ing—and they seldom stray outside their recommended textbooks. Read- 
ing for pleasure is almost unknown; the pressure to pass examinations 
and get on leaves little time for any other pursuit. 

Outside this feverish activity of directed study, the library is attracting 
not only the professional man and the civil servant, but an increasing 
number of the African artisan class interested in trades of all kinds. 

Work with children has always been in the forefront of the Board's 
activities. From the earliest days a children’s section in the old Accra li- 
brary proved embarrassingly popular, and with the help of a grant from 
the Commonwealth Education and Welfare Trust, three one-room chil- 
dren’s libraries were built in various districts of Accra. 
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This was the first attempt to introduce children to books other than 
school primers; for although there were at that time one or two secondary 
schools with excellent libraries, the primary and middle schools in the 
country possessed nothing but teaching material. ‘Today there are chil- 
dren’s departments or sections in all our libraries, and the difficulty is 
not so much to attract readers as to find suitable books and the funds 
with which to buy them. 

Most of the children in Ghana speak in the vernacular in their homes 
(there are six main vernaculars), although English is now taught from 
the primary school onward. Unfortunately, the range of books in the 
vernaculars is limited, and the appearance unattractive. Although every 
title available is supplied, use is on the whole much less than might have 
been expected. 

Apart from this small section, the libraries are stocked with much the 
same kind of books as children’s libraries in England and the United 
States, with the accent on simple, well-written stories, good paper, clear 
type, and brightly colored illustrations. 

What kind of stories do Ghanaian children prefer? In an attempt to 
get an answer to this question, an investigation was made in 1956 of the 
reading habits of children in towns where libraries had been established. 
Their choice, of course, was conditioned by the books available, but by 
far the most popular group with both boys and girls was Bible stories. 
This is almost certainly due to the background of missionary teaching 
that exists in the country (most schools are run by one of the main re- 
ligious groups), and the consequent familiarity with this type of story. 
School and fairy stories, for the girls, and adventure and school stories 
for the boys were second and third choices. Not unnaturally, perhaps, 
bringing up the rear were stories of ordinary children. English and Ameri- 
can children are by no means ordinary children to the African child, and 
there is an urgent need for stories of this type with an African back- 
ground. 

Story hours are held regularly at the three regional libraries, the 
stories being told both in English and the local vernacular; and fort- 
nightly visits by a library van are made to the outlying schools in Accra. 
Other extension activities are hampered, as is all development, by lack 
of trained staff, but this situation is gradually improving. In the next 
development period, 1959-1964, the Board has plans for extending its 
service to the thousand or more middle schools in the country districts 
which have no school libraries now. ‘The Board is thinking in terms of 
an initial book stock of 75,000 and three bookmobiles staffed by qualified 
librarians. 

We hope that if people continue to eat more chocolate and drink 
more cocoa, then perhaps one day in the not too distant future the school 
children in Wa, and Wora-Wora, and Bolgatanga will be receiving regu- 
lar visits from the school bookmobile. 
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Timely — in Up-to-dateness. 
Timeless — in Background Information. 
Indispensable — in Every Library 
and Classroom. 


100 new four-color photographs — 
337 new black and white 
photographs — 342 new maps, 
graphs and drawings in color — 
101 added or completely rewritten 
articles — 3,325 pages revised. 


COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F. E. COMPTON & CO 7 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET . CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 





Experiences of an Exchange 
Librarian in Bremen, Germany 


LoreETTA WINKLER, Young Adult Librarian, New York Public Li- 
brary, on exchange in Bremen, Germany. 


' Bremen is not the prewar Leipzig that most of us envision when books 


and Germany are the subject of discussion. Bremen, a comparatively 


| wealthy harbor city, was heavily damaged during the war. Sixty-two per 
cent of its housing and an even larger per cent of school buildings were 
demolished. The public libraries struggled hard to save the little they 
had. In only thirteen years, this industrious city has well hidden the ex- 
ternal scars of war with a rebuilt harbor and new modern apartment 
houses and schools, and it now has one of the most progressive library 


" systems in Germany. Certainly the work with the children is being recog- 


nized here as a professional activity, and one cannot help but marvel at 
the strides made in its service. It seems evident that it cannot be long 
before a children’s department will be a reality in the administrative or- 
ganization of the Bremen Public Library. 

With the exception of the three special libraries (one main children’s 
library, one children’s library in a youth center, and the special Berufs- 
bildungszentum library for young adults), the twenty branches have only 
small corners in which to house book collections for children and young 
adults. 

‘The present trend is toward separating the children’s room from the 
adults’. This seems a practical economic solution to the crowded condi- 
tion of most of the small buildings not originally constructed to house 
libraries. The new schools are offering large, comfortable quarters for 
public children’s libraries, but these are not to be compared with our 
school libraries. They are housed in a school, but under complete con- 
trol of the Bremen Public Library. 

At present, as soon as a child can read or show evidence that he is in 
the third school year (8 or g years old), he is given a library card which 
entitles him to borrow books free from the children’s library. At the time 
of registration, each child is given an excellent introduction to the library 
collection and the catalog and invited to seek the librarian’s help when 
he cannot find what he wants. He is limited to the number of books he 
may borrow (usually one book of fiction, one fairy tale or small story 
book, one non-fiction, and one magazine). However, he may take out 
books as often as he returns the previous ones borrowed. This restriction 
is necessary because the book funds are not sufficient to keep up large 
collections in so many newly opened libraries. It has been estimated that 
one half of the children from the ages of 10 to 14, and one third of the 
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young adults from the ages of 15 to 18, are library readers. Yet the book 
stock for this group is small compared with the adult collection used by a 
much smaller percentage of the population. I realize that this is not 
peculiar to Bremen. I merely point it out as one of the many things we 
have, or have had, in common. 

As soon as a child is 14 years old, he may read from the young adult 
shelves (a very small collection in most libraries). With the librarian’s 
approval, he may also have some books from the adult shelves. Recently, 
a new system has been set up for classifying the adult books for young 
readers. By code numbers written on the book cards, the librarian can 
tell which book may be borrowed by the 14-year-old and which one may 
not be borrowed until the reader is 16, or in some cases 18. After a young 
adult has reached 18 years of age, he has free access to all the books in the 
library. A similar system of guidance for youth is followed by the film 
industry in Germany. 

With this sketchy preface, I hope you can have a glimpse of the work 
with children and young adults as I experienced it in Bremen, Germany. 

Because of my lack of proficiency in the German language and mere 
acquaintance with the book collection, I must admit that I used the most 
unorthodox methods of introducing books to young people. My first 
assignment was in a small library with a comparatively large collection 
and circulation. After a few days of studying the collection, observing the 
other librarians, and typing book orders, I was assigned to floor work in 
the corner for children and young adults. 

When school classes were dismissed, the children poured in. None 
of the them seemed to notice me. I stood by for some time before I 
screwed up enough courage to push my way through this wall of wiggling 
bookworms. Armed with Tom Sawyer, I approached one innocent-look- 
ing fellow with the question, “Have you read this adventure story?” He 
politely said that he had, and turned back to his previous occupation of 
selecting a book by its cover. ‘There were other translations of American 
books that I knew to be popular with German children, but since I had 
failed so completely with this approach, I retired to my corner to think 
up another method. For my next encounter I carried a list of children’s 
books which I had annotated in fractured German. I asked a 10-year-old 
girl what sort of book she liked to read best. Although this may be con- 
sidered a freezing question in English, when expressed in poor German, 
and with a foreign accent, it seemed to arouse interest. ‘The subject of my 
inquisition gave me a lengthy, enthusiastic report on her love of the 
humorous Pippi Longstocking series, Kasperle and animal stories, and 
best of all, fairy tales. Then I was put on the question stand. Operating 
on the theory that all children will hail honesty and accept ignorance 
from a foreigner, I showed this little lady my list, carefully explaining 
that I had only read a few of these books in English. I pointed out that I 
had been told by other children that this or that was a good adventure or 
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detective story. And that a librarian who had read many fairy tales recom- 
mended this one as a modern fairy tale. We found the latter among the 
books just returned (which seemed to be a point in its favor). That was 
Henry Winterfield’s Star Girl, recently translated into English. I pro- 
ceeded with this lame method until most of the books on my list were no 
longer on the shelf. ‘Then I was forced to learn a little about the books 
which remained. 

The children’s grapevine is better than all other publicity channels. 
Once you have broken the ice with a few young readers, it is no longer 
necessary to force a conversation in order to find out what they are read- 
ing or want to read. If you show interest, they are more than willing to 
talk. ‘They want to give as well as receive. They discussed books with each 
other and often included me in their group. One 12-year-old boy brought 
me a stack of books which he considered a good cross section of his read- 
ing, and not too difficult for me to read: 


Kastner: Das fliegende Klassenzimmer 
Westergaard: Per von der Dune 
Denneborg: Das eselchen Grisella 
Castens: Komm zuruck kleiner gnitz 
Sperling: Tausend kleine Wunder 
Kloss: All of his animal stories 


Just to give me a start in true German literature he added Die 
Sieg/riedsage. ‘Vhen, with a twinkle in his eye, he proposed Geist’s Mit 
dem Eselwagon durch USA. Though it was a story about America a long 


time ago, he thought I might like to read something about my home land. 
In exchange for all this information, I had only Ferdinand the Bull in 
English to offer him. Yet he seemed to feel it was a fair exchange. He 
wanted something to supplement his school English. 

In the Fedelhoren, I had the opportunity to observe a well-organized 
library, set up specially for children and young people. Without being 
asked, children gladly wrote out their views about books. A colorful, 
well-bound, thick notebook shaped like a house was filled with all sorts 
of comments, from the simple one-word type, such as “Prima! ! !” to the 
more analytic and critical review. The book is always lying on one of the 
reading tables, and children use it as a guide for book selection, as well as 
away to express their opinions. A tally was made of the first year’s com- 
ments. The book most often favorably reviewed was Weidenmann’s Ge- 
pickschein 666. 

The Berufsbildungszentum is a modern vocational school offering 
20,000 young people education in vocation from hairdressing to the more 
creative and technical trades, such as cabinet making, printing, and as- 
sistant engineering. These students attend classes while working as non- 
paid apprentices for a period of three to four years. The collection of the 
public library housed here belongs to the young adults of this educational 
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institution. It reflects their needs and desires for school and recreational 
reading. Work in this library was the closest to my experience as a young 
adult librarian in New York. 

Yet you cannot directly compare this library and its readers with the 
Nathan Straus collection and its public. ‘The Berufsbildungszentum li- 
brary contains many more technical books than the Nathan Straus, and 
the readers include only a few students who are studying for their 
“abitur” and/or those who are preparing for future university education. 
On the other hand, I think I can safely say that these students have a 
higher reading level than most of our vocational high school students. 
Classes came to the library and were given a talk on the use of the library 
and its resources. This informal instruction period to awaken the interests 
of the students in recreational and education reading was much the same 
as the idea of our “book talks.” Of the entire student body, about one- 
third are active library members. ‘They came in great number during the 
lunch hour and in the breaks between classes. The girls who read Sue 
Barton and the like also requested The Good Earth, Gone with the Wind, 
Mrs. Mike, and similar romantic tales by German authors. Hemingway's 
The Old Man and the Sea was seldom on the shelf. It was read by both 
boys and girls. Forbes’ Mama’s Bank Account, Gilbreth’s Cheaper by the 
Dozen, and some of Spoerl’s novels were recommended to those who 
sought light, humorous reading. 

The boys were great adventure story readers. On the lower reading 
level, they took to Wild West and Indian stories. ‘The more advanced 
readers found satisfaction in historical fiction, sea stories, utopian stories, 
including some science fiction, and World War II novels. MacLean’s 
H. M. §S. Ulysses came out in German, while I was in this library. It was 
reserved within a week of its arrival. ‘This is not to say that Bremen 
youth, as a whole, read war stories as much as their counterparts in New 
York. One 18-year-old engineering student remarked, “I like to read 
realistic novels by Gerhardt Hauptman, Hemingway, and Sinclair Lewis. 
World War II stories no longer seem realistic to me.” While working in 
the main library, I did receive several requests from young adults for 
From Here to Eternity. Interest seemed to spring from the recent appear- 
ance of the film in Bremen. 

The new main library located in the center of the city seems to attract 
students and young adults from all walks of life. From the little time | 
spent there, I should say that they were the older, more mature young 
adults. In my opinion, Camus, Wilder, and Tennessee Williams are much 
more popular with these Bremen youths than with a comparable group 
of young New Yorkers. Students working for the “abitur’” were requesting 
all sorts of research material in world literature, but they also seemed to 
be reading Goethe, Schiller, Lessing, Shakespeare, Moliere, etc., with 
more than a forced school interest. 

In summary, I would say it is a “spannendes” book that is most asked 
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for by both children and young adults. This adjective, when applied to 
books, means “gripping.” A book that you must finish in one sitting is 
“spannend.” Fairy tales, legends Kasperle, ghost and detective stories 
(written for children), adventure and travel books, are popular among 
the younger readers. And a thick book is generally more desirable than a 
thin one! The subject headings in the New York Public Library’s “Books 
for the Teen-age” give a true picture of young adult reading interest here 
also. ‘Travel books and other non-fiction about foreign lands have a wide 
circulation among the Bremenites, from the oldest to the youngest reader. 
The demand for interesting, readable non-fiction for children has in- 
creased the publication and translation of such books as The Wonderful 
World of Archaeology. Librarians welcome these translations to fill the 
gaps in the children’s collection. You can also find many translations of 
American and English authors in the fiction shelves. It seems a pity that 
we do not translate more of the German books, especially for youth. You 
may assume from my list of titles throughout this article, that few real 
German books exist. That is not true. I purposely selected the American 
authors and titles in order to give you a better idea of the type of books 
read. There are German authors that could be translated for our children 
and young adults. There are librarians who are willing to help select 
books for translation, if we can interest the U. S. publishers in the task. 


Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Services Division. This list was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Evsiz §. MACDONALD, District of Columbia Public Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dennis, Wesley. A Crow I Know; illus. by the author. Viking, 1957. $2.25. 
Strongly drawn pictures in black and white of a likable pet crow. A few simple 
sentences accompanying each picture tell about Charley’s tricks. Useful as a picture 
book and as easy reading for ages 7 and 8. 


Dillon, Eilis. The Island of Horses. Funk and Wagnalls, 1957. $2.95. 


Pat and Danny lived on an island in Galway Bay. Across the bay was the mys- 
terious, ill-omened Island of Horses, at the center of their adventures as related by 
Danny. An authentic Irish setting and some good characterization make this a 
better-than-average mystery tale. It has the added appeal of horses and _ boats. 


Earle, Olive L. White Patch, a City Sparrow; illus. by the author. Morrow, 
1958. $2.50. 


White Patch, at the age of two months, knew only life in the city of New York. 
Then one day he flew from Battery Park across to Staten Island, where he learned 
about country life, found a mate, and helped build a nest and raise a family. 
Useful for younger children. Attractive black-and-white drawings on nearly every 
page. 
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Machetanz, Sara and Fred. A Puppy Named Gih; illus. by Fred Mache- 
tanz. Scribner, 1957. $2.75. 
A picture book with bold, colorful illustrations of Eskimos, sled puppies, and 
snowy Alaskan country by a skillful artist, who knows his subject. The text is a 
factual account of the activities of the sled puppies and how Gih became the 
leader of the team. This will be useful as a book for ages 7 and 8 to read for 
themselves. 


Marriott, Alice. The Black Stone Knife; illus. by Harvey Weiss. Crowell, 
1957- $3.00. 
An interesting story with unusual setting, based on an incident the author, a noted 
anthropologist, heard from the Kiowa Indians, who said it happened in 1825. A 
young Indian boy follows his older brother and a group of friends on a long 
journey south to find the place where summer lives. ‘The wonder and excitement 
of the Plains Indians are vividly conveyed as they journey through strange country, 
encounter a more civilized life than their own in Mexican towns, see jungles full 
of bright-colored birds, water monsters, and the ‘ ‘People of the Trees.” After many 
adventures they arrive back home with goo knots in the string, which kept the 
count of days. 


Pearce, A. P. The Minnow Leads to Treasure; illus. by Edward Ardiz- 
zone. World, 1958. $3.00. 
A canoe mysteriously bobbing at the landing stage on the Say leads an English 
boy to friendship and a treasure hunt, This well-developed story has surprising 
twists, excellent characterization, and good writing. Published in England in 1955 
as The Minnow on the Say. 


Rey, H. A. Curious George Gets a Medal; illus. by the author. Houghton, 
1957- $3.25. 


Here is Curious George getting into more trouble. As usual, his friend in the 
yellow hat comes to the rescue, and he is forgiven because he makes a contribution 
to science. The story is scattered, as compared to previous ones, but George is as 
appealing as ever, the pictures are good, and this kind of infectious, intelligent 


good humor is needed. 


Ross, F. R., Jr. Jee Island, The Story of Antarctica; illus. with photo- 
graphs. Crowell, 1957. $3.50. 
A clear, factual account of the exploration of Antarctica from its discovery on 
through the explorations of Ross, Shackleton, Scott, Amundsen, Byrd, and many 
others, ending with a brief chapter on the plans to study weather, glaciers, and 
magnetic forces at the United States, English, and Russian International Geo- 
physical Year bases. A useful and timely book. Indexed. 


Sutcliff, Rosemary. The Silver Branch; illus. by Charles Keeping. Oxford, 
1958. $3.25. 
Another tale of Roman Britain by an author who has the rare faculty of being 
able to make a period vivid and at the same time tell a good story. This one has 
the same setting as the author's earlier book, The Eagle of the Ninth. The time is 
around 296 A.D., several generations after the events of The Eagle of the Ninth, 
and descendants of those characters appear in this story. Rome’s power is waning, 
and there are intrigue and treason in Britain. 
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Ungerer, Tomi. The Mellops Go Diving for Treasure; illus. by the 


author. Harper, 1957. $2.00. 

A second adventure of Tomi Ungerer’s pig family. The matter-of-fact style of 
writing is like that of the Babar Books, but whereas the de Brunhoffs maintain 
a spirit of childlike simplicity throughout, Mr. Ungerer engages in some adult 
burlesque. Nevertheless, this is entertaining, imaginative adventure for young 
children, in spite of the adult overtones. The drawing is good. 


Udry, Janice Mary. Theodore’s Parents; illus. by Adrienne Adams. Loth- 


rop, 1958. $2.75. 

A tall tale of a small boy, living alone, with only his cat, Frances, and his shaggy 
dog, Leo, for company, and getting along quite well until he discovers at school 
how pleasant parents can be. Moreover, there must be a father or mother to sign 
a report card. So, here, for the first time, is an account of the very difficult process 
of adopting- not a child—but two grown-up parents. 


Zarchy, Harry. Wheel of Time; illus. by Rene Martin. Crowell, 1958. 


$2.75. 

The development of the concept of time and the instruments invented to discover 
it is the theme of this clearly written text for ages 12 to 16. Explanation is made 
of the evolution of the calendar from the earliest to the present plan for a World 
Calendar. ‘There are chapters on early types of timekeepers, the invention and 
growth of mechanical clocks, and watches. Emphasis is on time and its relation to 
science, and on modern achievements in time-keeping. 


% 
If you don’t like 


war— 








you will like— 


ONCE THERE 
WAS A GENERAL 


He tried awfully hard to be warlike— 
but couldn’t quite make it! This should 
happen to warmongers everywhere. 
Story and woodcuts by TONY PAL- 
LADINO, for ages 4 to 104. Printed 
with color. 6144 x 434, cloth.* List $1.50 

*Watts Guaranteed Library Binding 


FRANKLIN WATTS, Inc., 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 


A Division of The Grolier Society Inc. 
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News from CARE 


ParriciA A, FREEMAN, Director CARE Book Program 


The world’s children speak many languages, and yet their questions are 
all the same. Where does the sun go when it sets? What makes the grass 
grow? 

The answers to these and all the other questions a child asks are in 
books. But there are millions of children, eager to learn, who may never 
see a book. 

The CARE children’s book fund was created to meet the overwhelm- 
ing needs for children’s literature. Last year alone nearly 19,000 children’s 
books were distributed by CARE in twenty-two countries. These books 
were presented to schools for classroom use; to libraries whose shelves 
have been empty since the war; to orphanages and children’s homes where 
Tom Sawyer brings comfort to the lonely. 

The CARE Children’s Book Program has for seven years brought the 
best of American children’s literature to youngsters of all ages. Less than 
a year ago, this program was extended to meet the needs of children who 
cannot read English. A Chinese and a Spanish Bookshelf were designed 
($25 each) comprising translations of the best and most loved children’s 
books. Robin Hood and Alice in Wonderland, Robinson Crusoe aud 
Peter Pan are winning the hearts of children overseas. 

The Chinese Bookshelf, containing 120 titles, includes many works by 
Chinese authors. The books—all purchased in Hong Kong—are introduc- 
ing youngsters to math, science, history, and even baseball. The Chinese 
Bookshelf is intended primarily for the many thousands of refugee chil- 
dren in Hong Kong, for whom education is a must. Only knowledge can 
lift these children from the morass of poverty, disease, and hopelessness 
into which they were born. Without skills they will remain a Hong Kong 
statistic: one of the half-million unemployed, illiterate, and starving. A 
book—one book—enables a refugee child to hope for a better future. 

Throughout Mexico and in Latin America, the Spanish Bookshelf is 
bringing the outside world into hundreds of isolated villages, bound by 
traditions a thousand years old. The thirty-seven titles in the Bookshelf, 
selected in cooperation with the United States Information Agency, are 
being read by young and old alike. Illiteracy in the underdeveloped 
nations must be fought on all levels. The Last of the Mohicans, Treasure 
Island, Aesop’s Fables ave working their magic on father and son. 

CARE will continue to provide English books to schools and institu- 
tions overseas, for they are still much needed. The program, developed 
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cooperatively by the American Library Association, the Association for 
Childhood Education, and the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, provides reading pleasure and instruction for children of all ages. A 
variety of book packages are available at $10 each, and donors may desig- 
nate their gift for a specific institution or individual. ‘Two Bookshelves, 
comprising thirty-two books each, may also be sent at a cost of $50 each. 
Bookshelf A contains books suitable for young children; Bookshelf B 
has titles appropriate for upper-grade and high school students. As in all 
CARE programs, gifts are made in the name of the donor, and all con- 
tributions are acknowledged. 

The books, whether in English, Spanish, or Chinese, have one com- 
mon theme. They tell a story of American friendship. To a boy like 
Rakim, for example, growing up in a slum in Dacca, a book from America 
is a wonderous thing. Rakim has no toys and sometimes nothing to eat. 
But when he goes into the school library and picks up a brightly colored 
book and reads that it is a gift from people in America, Rakim knows 
that these are true friends who care for him. 


Mexican children enjoy books from the new CARE Spanish 
Bookshelf, Reading with them is Mrs. Mary Elmendorf, CARE 
Mission Chief for Mexico. 
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MODERN IN CONTENT, MODERN IN FORMAPHI 


Since 1910, each successive edition of The Book 
of Knowledge has been the modern children’s 
encyclopedia, geared to a child’s need, geared 
to the changing times. 

Today, it covers every area of human know- 
ledge and is integrated with every unit of the 
curriculum. Moreover, the 1958 Book of Know- 
ledge is unique in its range of science material 
at the elementary level. 

Today, in its new binding, up-dated by con- 


tinuous revision, charged with new articles ail 
new illustrations, it is the irreplaceable teachin 
tool. 

The Book of Knowledge is the only children 
encyclopedia that has both a table of content 
AND an index, features of utmost importané 
to you in teaching reference skills. Children fi 
what they are looking for easily in The Bo 
of Knowledge; from it they acquire a Lifetim 
habit of reference research. 
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THE 1958 BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
‘volumes « 7,884 pages 

2200 illustrations — about 2,000 in color 
!0) maps 

since 19.54: 

‘i6entirely new articles 

0new fact entries 


time .'9 new illustrations 


OOF 
KNOWLEDGE 


THE BOOK OF 
KNOWLEDGE | 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC.® 
2 West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 





Foreign Children’s Books 
Available in the United States 


— 1958 Supplement 


Compiled by the Committee on the Selection of Foreign Children’s 
Books, ALA Children’s Services Division, whose members are: MARIA 
CIMINO, ANNE JOURDAN, JADWIGA URBANOWICZ, and HELEN MASTEN, 
Chairman. 


Czech 
Bochofak, Klement. Kouzelné hratky. Maloval Richard Blaha. Praha, 


Statni nakladatelstvi détské knihy. 1956. $2.00. 
An attractive book about toys for young children. 


Capek, Josef. Povidani o pejskovi a kotiéce; jak spolu hospodafili a jedté 
o vsélijak¥ch jinych vécech. Pro déti napsal a nakreslil. Praha, Statni 
nakladatelstvi détské knihy. 1956. $2.25. 

The lively adventures of a dog and a cat told in nine chapters, with amusing 
illustrations in color and black and white. 


Danish 

Broby-Johansen, R. Bog om gaga siksak og holger. K¢@benhavn Gyldendal. 
1949. $1.25. 
An amusing picture story book in which a little boy learns traffic rules the hard 
way, by being run over. 


Ungermann, Arne. Pusti. Som hverken var fugl eller fisk. K@benhavn, 
Fremad. 1955. $.60. 
Pusti, a kitten, finds his life complicated by a butterfly who knows magic. A 
lively picture book which won second prize in a Scandinavian picture book 
contest. 


Dutch 

Kuyle, Albert. Mannetje windwijs. Utrecht, Lanteern. 1955. $1.50. 
The adventures of a litthe weather vane man and his animal friends, with songs 
set to music by Tjalling Esther. Illustrated with black-and-white drawings by 
Arie ‘Teeuwisse. 


Rottiers, A. K. Klein kongolees vertelselboek. Geillustreerd door Elsa van 
Hagendoren. Antwerpen, De Sikkel. 1956. $2.00. 


A handsomely designed book of folk tales from the Belgian Congo. 
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Finnish 

Seitsemin pienté kiliad. Kuvittanut Maija-Kaarina Nenonen. Porvoo, 
Werner Séderstré6m Osakeyhtién. 1949. $.60. 
The Wolf and the Seven Little Kids in a colorful picture book. 


Tiina Tonttutytto. Kuvittanut Maija-Kaarina Nenonen. Porvoo, Werner 
Séderstr6m Osakeyhtidn. 1953. $.60. Paper covers. 
A picture folk tale about a little girl who learns to say “thank you.” 


French 

d’Aulnoy, Madame et Madame Leprince de Beaumont. Contes de fées. 
Avec quatorze images par Vittorio Accornero, Ziirich, Artemis. 1946. 
$3.00. 
The White Cat, The Blue Bird and other favorite French fairy tales illustrated 
with beautiful water-color drawings. 


d’Aulnoy, Madame. Contes de saphir. Illustrés par Francoise Bertier. 
Paris, Hatier. 1957. $5.00. 
Two fairy tales, Gracieuse et Percinet and Belle-Belle ou le chevalier Fortuné 
have been given an elaborate setting in this picture book illustrated with water 
colors. 


Clair, Andrée. Eau ficelée et ficelle de fumée. Contes recueillis au Tchad 
et au Cameroun par Il’auteur. Dessins de Ragataya. Paris, La Faran- 
dole. 1957. $2.25. 

Brilliant full-page drawings in color illustrate three wise and humorous animal 
folk tales from French Equatorial Africa. 


Coléno, Alice. Contes de cristal. Illustrés par G. Vanni. Paris, Hatier. 
1957. $5.00. 
Three imaginative tales of adventure in the world of nature, sensitively told 
and illustrated with beautiful and decorative water colors. 


Dupont, Jacques. L’ enfant au fennec. Paris, Hachette. 1957. $2.25. Paper 
covers. 
Beautiful stills taken from a film by the same name illustrate a story of a little 
negro boy and an African desert fox that escapes from an airplane. 


Lamorisse, Albert. Le ballon rouge. Paris, Hachette. 1956. $3.50. 
The book version of the French film. Available in English under the title The 
Red Balloon, Doubleday and Company. 


LeMarchand, Jacques. L’Odyssée d’Ulysse. Racontée par Jacques Le 
Marchand. Illustrée par André Francois. Paris, Guy Le Prat. 1954. 


$4.00. : 


An original and sophisticated interpretation of the travels of Odysseus in a large 
picture book, with stunning drawings in color and black-and-white. 


Tolstoi, Aléxci. La petite ¢ lé d’or, ou les aventures de Bouratino. Traduit 
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du russe par Natha Caputo. Illustrations de A. Kanievski. Paris, La 


Farandole. 1956. $4.50. 
Tolstoi's retelling of Pinocchio illustrated with water-color drawings. 


Tuwim, Julian. La locomotive, le navet, la radio des oiseaux. Illustrations 


de Jan Lenica. Varsovie, Polonia. 1958. $2.00. 
A favorite picture book by the Polish poet has been adapted into French by 
Paul Cazin and given fresh new drawings. A well-designed and printed book. 


German 


Der gestiefelte Kater. Ein Marchen, nach Charles Perrault, von Hans 
Fischer erzéhlt und mit den notwendigen Erklarungen und Bildern 
versehen. Ziirich, Wolfsbergdrucke. 1957. $3.00. 

Hans Fischer’s strong lithographic drawings in color and black and white enlarge 
the humor of his version of Puss in Boots. A delightful picture book. 


Domjan, Jozsef. Ungarische Legende. Bilder aus einem jahrtausend 
Geschichte. Ziirich, Atlantis. 1957. $3.75. 
A picture history of the Hungarian people’s fight for freedom during the past 
thousand years. Beautiful book making and distinctive full-page woodcuts by a 
famous Hungarian artist in exile. 


Gaul, Lenore. Japkes Insel. Ein Kinderbilderbuch. Hamburg, Heinrich 


Ellermann. 1956. $2.50. 

A gay and colorful picture book about a little Lapland boy’s imaginative ad- 
ventures. Japke’s Traum tells his further adventures. Available from the same 
publisher. 


Giiggeriiggii sisch Morge am drii! Ziircher Lesebiicher fiir das zweite Schul- 

jahr. Erstes Bandchen. Bearbeitet von Alice Hugel Shofer. Bilder 
von Hans Fischer. Erziehungsdircktion des Kantons Ziirich. Kanton- 
aler Lehrmittelverlag. 1957. $2.00. 
An original second reader which contains rhymes, songs, and folk tales illustrated 
with drawings in color and black and white by a noted Swiss artist. ‘Two other 
readers in this charming series are Kuchuch, Kuckuck, rufts aus dem Wald; 
zweites Biaindchen and Der Wind, der Wind, das himmlische Kind; drittes 
Bandchen. 


Heimeran, Ernst. Der schwarze Schimmel. Gemalt von Beatrice Braun- 
Fock. Miinchen, Georg Lentz. 1956. $2.00. 
A lively picture book about a black horse who wished to be white. 


Lillelegg, Erica. Vevi. Zeichnungen von Dorothea Stefula. Hamburg, 
Heinrich Ellermann. 1956. $1.75. 
Fantasy and reality are interwoven in this delightful fairy tale of a little girl 
and her animal friends. An attractive book illustrated with line drawings which 
reflect the quality of the text. 


Wietig, Annemarie. Kein Park zu verkaufen. Gezeichnet von Dorothea 
Stefula. Hamburg, Heinrich Ellermann. 1957. $2.00. 
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Line drawings and beautiful end papers decorate an imaginative story of an 
orphan boy and a stone lion who find a home for themselves in a park pavilion. 


Wirth, Kurt. Tschuff: die franzésische Dampflokomotive erzahlt uns ihre 


Reise. Aarau, H. R. Sauerlander. 1956. $2.50. 
Tschuff, a French locomotive, tells the story of one trip from Paris to Basel. 
Striking illustrations printed in three colors. 


Hebrew 


Tur-Sinai, N. H. Otiyet machkimot. Haratam D. A. Brutzkus. Jerusalem, 
Kiryat Sepher. 1957. $2.50. 
Little proverbs about the letters of the Hebrew alphabet illustrated with bold 
black-and-white drawings make an attractive picture book. 


Italian 

Polo, Marco. Il Milione. Narrato ai ragazzi da Giovanni Cenzato, Illus- 
trazioni di Benvenuti. Milano, Fratelli Fabbri. 1955. $3.25. 
A deluxe edition of the travels of Marco Polo illustrated with full-page water- 
color drawings. A well-printed book. 


Modern Greek 

Forbes, Esther. Tzonny Tremain. Metaphrase: Pipina Tsimikale. Exo- 
phyllo: Pericles Byzantiou. Athenai, N. Alikiotes & Yioi. 1955. $2.50. 
A translation of Johhny Tremain illustrated with full-page line drawings. 


Metaxa, Antigone. Apo te zoe tou Christou mas. Eikonographese Spyrou 
Basileiou. Athenai, N. Alikiotes & Yioi. n. d. $1.00. 
The story of Jesus illustrated with drawings in color which suggest early church 
paintings. Ton paleo kairo, a companion volume, contains stories from the Old 
Testament. 


Mythoi Aisopou. Ekloge Antigones Metaxa. Eikonographese Kosta D. 
Karyotake. Athenai, N. Alikiotes & Yioi. 1954. $1.00. 
Selections from Aesop's fables in prose and in verse attractively illustrated in 
two colors, 


Polish 

Czerwitiski, Jézef. Ptactwo domowe. Warszawa. Nasza Ksiegarnia. 1956. 
$.65. Paper covers. 
Water-color drawings of barnyard birds make an attractive picture book with- 
out words. The first of a new series entitled “World in Pictures.” 


Porazitiska, Janina. Psotki i Smieszki. Ilustrowat Zb. Rychlicki. Wybor 
wierszy z dawniejszych ksiazek. Warszawa, Nasza Ksi¢garnia. 1955. 
$2.25. ‘ 

Favorite verses illustrated with gay and colorful drawings and folk designs in 
cut paper. 


Porazitiska, Janina. Za trzyziewiata rzeka. Basnie ludu polskiego. Janina 
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Porazinska, ilustrowat Ludwik Maciag. Warszawa, Nasza Ksiegarnia. 
1955. $2.00. 
Folk tales of the Polish people told and illustrated with distinction. 


Szelburg-Zarembina, Ewa. A...A...A... kotki dwa. Ilustrowata Olga 
Siemaszko. Warszawa, Nasza Ksiergarnia. 1956. $1.50. 
A collection of original poems by a well-known and favorite children’s author 
under the title of an old nursery rhyme. ‘Text accompanied by fresh and gay 
water colors. 


Spanish 
Arroyo, Anita y Antonio Ortega. El caballito verde. Cuentos para chicos 
y grandes. Ilustraciones de Jorge Rigol. La Habana, Lex. 1956. $2.00. 


The little green horse and other imaginative tales sensitively told and illustrated 
with beautiful line drawings. 


Babcock, Edna E. and Catherine Cooper. Rosita y Panchito. Illustrations 
by Carol Webb Atherly. San Francisco, Harr Wagner. 1957. $2.24. 
Chicquita y Cola Rizada. $2.40. 

Two attractive readers planned for use in elementary schools. English transla- 
tions are given at the back of the books. 


El circo. Madrid, Aguilar. 1956. $3.50. 


Bold drawings in color illustrate this picture book about a Spanish circus. 


Cunninghame Graham, R. B. Los caballos de la Conquista. Traducido y 


comentado por Justo P. Saenz (hijo). Buenos Aires, Kraft. 1946. $3.00. 
Water-color drawings by Don Enrique Castell Capurro illustrate a beautiful 
book, Horses of the Conquest, translated from the English. For older boys and 
girls. 


Granata, Maria. El gallo embrujado y otros cuentos. Ilustraciones de 
Beatriz Anselmi. Buenos Aires, Peuser. 1956. $2.75. 
An interesting collection of original and imaginative stories. 


Gutierrez Gili, Juan. Canciones de navidad. Florilegio popular de can- 
ciones, villancicos, romances y coplas. Ilustraciones de Barradas. 
Barcelona, Juventud. n. d. $.75. 


The words of familiar Spanish Christmas songs, from folk songs to the best 
poets. 


Leibovich, Marcos. Canciones infantiles. Buenos Aires, Kapelusz. 1954. 
$1.20. 
An attractive collection of original cradle songs and children’s singing games 
and rhymes. 


Ros, Amando Lazaro. Leyendas de Mesopotamia, Iustraciones de José 
Luis Pradera. Madrid, Aguilar. 1956. $3.50. 
Stories of the feats of Gilgamesh, taken from the Sumerian and Babylonian 
myths illustrated with dramatic drawings in color. 
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Swedish 
Olenius, Elsa. Sagans slanda. Sagor i urval av Elsa Olenius. Stockholm, 
Rabén & Sjégren. $2.50. 


A selection of folk tales used successfully in story hours. Hlustrated by Elsa 
Beskow, Ilon Wilkland, and Hans Arnold. 


Persson, Irma. Hand i hand. Lasning och etiska samtal f6r skolans 
lagstadium. Illustrat6ér: Kerstin Halldin-Romare. Stockholm, AV 


Carlsons. 1956. $1.50. 
A gay little reader showing children and their activities throughout the year. 


A Book to Remember 


Fifth in a series of reviews of books which have stood the test of time. 


The Trumpeter of Krakow, by Eric P. Kelly. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1928. 


It was in the year 1241 that the hordes of Tartars fell on Krakow like 
wild beasts—burning, looting, plundering. All the people who could took 
refuge inside the city gates; those who stayed outside perished. ‘There 
remained one youth of nineteen years, alive in the midst of destruction. 
He was the trumpeter of The Church of Our Lady Mary. He had taken 
the solemn oath, as had all trumpeters before him, to sound the trumpet 
each hour of the day and night from a balcony high up in the church. 
And now, with the city burning below him, he raised the trumpet to his 
lips. 

“I shall keep my word,” he said. “If I die it shall be for that. For 
Poland and Our Lady I will sound the Heynal.” 

Softly he blew at first, then more joyously, as he realized he was join- 
ing that brave company of Polish patriots who had always fought against 
savage invaders. 

At that moment, a Tartar, crouching below, pulled his arrow taut 
against the bow and let it fly straight to the breast of the young trumpeter. 
The boy fell back, then blew one more full golden tone before the song 
ended on a broken note. 

* * * 

It was in the year 1461 that Joseph Charnetski, fifteen, and his parents 
fled from their home in the Ukraine to seek refuge in the city of Krakow. 
They were pursued by Bogdan the Terrible, spy for Ivan the Great. For 
Joseph’s father, in his flight from his homéland, carried, concealed in a 
pumpkin, a treasure worth a king’s ransom. It was the Great Tarnov 
Crystal, a jewel of legendary beauty. 
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Seeking to elude the treacherous Bogdan, Joseph and his family found 
an uneasy refuge in this great medieval city where East met West. Here, 
every god was worshipped; races mingled, speaking every known tongue; 
peasants were swayed by the superstitions of the Dark Ages, and great 
scholars dabbled in black magic. The fortunes of the Charnetski family 
were as turbulent as the city which sheltered them. They suflered attack, 
robbery, and the persistent pursuit by Ivan’s spies. Finally, the disap- 
pearance of the mysterious crystal left Pan Andrew a saddened and heart- 
broken man. His only solace was the employment he had secured as the 
trumpeter of Krakow. There, from the tower, he blew the exquisite notes 
of the Hymn to The Holy Mother. And there, he told Joseph the story 
of the trumpeter who had kept his oath with the last breath of life and 
the honor paid him from that day by all other trumpeters who end the 
Heynal on the broken note. There, too, he taught Joseph the notes of the 
broken song that he might play in the event of some dire emergency. 

Joseph liked to imagine that some day he would be the trumpeter 
on duty alone in the tower when some grave peril threatened the town. 
He had even planned, in jest, the secret signal he would give to Elzbietka, 
his friend, so she could summon the watch. 

“I will play the Heynal, but I will not stop on the broken note. I will 
play one, two or three notes further.” 

Because of the relentless Bogdan the Terrible, there came a night 
when Joseph did stand alone on the tower to sound the Heynal in the 
face of great danger. The ruthless band of Tartars had crept up the stairs 
under cover of darkness and seized Pan Andrew. They forced Joseph at 
knife-point to play the trumpet from the four corners, so the townspeople 
would not be aroused by the absence of the song. 

“Do as you always do, and play no tricks.” 

Joseph thought of that other young trumpeter who had fallen pierced 
by an arrow while doing his duty. It seemed strange that he, too, was be- 
ing called upon to show his mettle in the same way. He felt as if he had 
lived through all of this before. Then his mind went to Elzbietka. Would 
she remember their signal? 

He played. This time he added three notes of his own. It took courage 
to play those notes. Would they save his father’s life? Where was the 
Great Tarnov Crystal now? O night of dark deeds—of wild and fearsome 
happenings! What drama unfolded before the wondrous jewel, “a thing 
of beauty and a source of evil,” came to rest where it could harm men no 
more. 

NOTE: A recently returned person from Poland has verified the fact that the Heynal 
is still played every hour of the day in the city of Krakow and broadcast nationally 
every day at noon over the radio, 


Mrs. BetrH Capes, Head, Central Children’s Department, Enoch 
Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 
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A friend of children 
and of children’s librarians 
and teachers 


MAY HILL 
ARBUTHNOT* 


Author of Children and Books 


A guide to children’s literature for parents, 
teachers, and future librarians, now available in a 
revised, thoroughly up-to-date edition 


Compiler of Time for Poetry 
Time for Fairy Tales 
Time for True Tales 


Anthologies of read-aloud selections, to use with children 
from pre-school to high-school ages; all three available in 
one volume entitled The Arbuthnot Anthology 


As co-author of The New Basic Readers: Curriculum Foundation Series, 
Mrs. Arbuthnot has prepared Enjoying Literature aids for teachers in 
the Teacher's Editions of the readers, and has helped prepare bibliog- 
raphies of library books to extend the interests aroused by the reader 
stories. School librarians and children’s room librarians can give teachers 
a big lift by making as many of these books available as possible and by 
letting teachers know that they’re on the library shelves. Booklets 
summarizing Mrs. Arbuthnot’s recommendations are available free on 
request. Ask for #585 for the booklist for Grades 4-6, #634 for the 
booklist for Grades 7-8. Also available: a sampling of the “enjoying 
literature’’ program for the primary grades (read-aloud suggestions), 
booklet # 305. 
*You're sure to enjoy Mrs. Arbuthnot's talk at the CSD Poetry Festival. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago 11 Atlanta 5 Dallas 2 Palo Alto Fair Lawn, N.J. 
ERNE Se SERIF SY | BETO ES cy Aa 





Notable Children’s Books of 1957 


Selected by the Children’s Services Division Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee: Chairman, RutH W. Stewart, Co-ordinator of Work with 
Children, Brooklyn Public Library; Evsiz §. MACDONALD, Assistant 
Coordinator, Children’s Services, Public Library, Washington, D. C.; 
MiraM A. WesseL, Head, Children’s Room, Main Library, Detroit 
Public Library; Mary K. Eakin, Children’s Librarian, Iowa State 
Teachers College Library, Cedar Falls; HELEN F, Kinsey, The Book- 
list, ALA. 


Three Billy Goats Gruff. P. C. Asbjornsen and J. E. Moe. Illustrated by 
Marcia Brown. Harcourt. $3.00. 
A favorite folktale presented through delightful pictures that convey perfectly the 
terrible nature of the troll and the impudent courage and gaiety of the goats. 


Pantaloni. Bettina. Harper. $3.25. 
Pastel colors and black-and-white drawings capture the spirit of this gay story of 
an Italian boy whose small dog unwittingly frightens the countryside. 


Gone-away Lake. Elizabeth Enright. Illustrated by Beth and Joe Krush, 
Harcourt. $3.00. 
Vivid descripition and realistic dialogue that give a freshness and verve to a story 
of summer holiday fun. 


Fly High, Fly Low. Don Freeman. Illustrated by the author, Viking. $3.00. 
Dramatic pictures that give a bird’s-eye view of San Francisco are the outstanding 
feature of a picture-book story of two pigeons in search of a place to nest. 


Mouse House. Rumer Godden. Illustrated by Adrienne Adams. Viking. 


$2.75. 
A quiet, beautifully told story of a mouse family that uses a small girl’s discarded 
jewel box for a home. 


Elephants of Sargabal. Rene Guillot. Illustrated by Felix Hoffman. Cri- 
terion. $3.25. 
There is a mystic, almost fairy tale quality to this story of India’s mountain 
jungles and of the efforts of two young boys to aid their princess. 


Tom Paine, Freedom’s Apostle. Leo Gurko. Illustrated by Fritz Kredel. 
Crowell. $2.75. 
Simplicity of style and depth of treatment characterize a very readable biography 
of Paine, and give a well-rounded picture of the man and his times. 


Benjamin Franklin. Clara Ingram Judson. Ilustrated by Robert Franken- 
burg. Follett. $3.45. 
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A discerning biography of Franklin which brings him to life as a person and sets 
him against a well-drawn historical background, 


Rifles for Watie. Harold Keith. Illustrated by Peter Burchard. Crowell. 
$3.75. 
An unusually mature, objective story of the Civil War as it was fought in the 
Missouri-Oklahoma area, Especially good for its fair treatment of both sides of 
the conflict. 


Over in the Meadow. John Langstaff. Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Harcourt. $2.75. 
Lilting melody and colorful drawings give new humor and appeal to a well-known 
folk song. 


This Dear-bought Land. Jean Lee Latham. Illustrated by Jacob Landau. 
Harper. $2.75. 
A significant piece of historical fiction vividly and accurately portrays the men 
who established the first colony at Jamestown. 


The Great Wheel. Robert Lawson. Illustrated by the author. Viking. 
$3.00. 


The story of the building of the first Ferris wheel told with all of Lawson’s best 
skill at humor, character delineation, and plot construction. 


A Little Laughter. Selected by Katherine Love. Illustrated by Walter H. 
Lorraine. Crowell. $2.50. 
A collection of poems chosen from the works of the world’s great and near-great 
poets for their humor and child appeal. A choice selection, attractively presented. 


Time of Wonder. Robert McCloskey. Illustrated by the author. Viking. 
$3.50. 
Distinctive, full-color pictures and rhythmic, poetic text perfectly complement each 
other to capture a feeling for summer on the Maine coast. 


Storm Over Skye. Allan Campbell McLean. Illustrated by Shirley Hughes. 
Harcourt. $3.00. 


A forceful, exciting tale of mystery and murder on the Isle of Skye. Action-packed 
and suspenseful without ever becoming melodramatic. 


A Swarm in May. William Mayne. Illustrated by C. Walter Hodges. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $3.00. 


Medieval customs are re-enacted against a modern setting in a fresh and delight- 
ful story of life in an English choir school, where the youngest Singing Boy is, by 
tradition, the school’s Beekeeper. 


Little Bear. Else Holmelund Minarik. Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper. $3.25. : 
Easy text and gently humorous pictures depict four events in the life of Little 
Bear. Excellent for reading aloud or for independent reading by beginning readers. 
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Who’s There? Open the Door! Bruno Munari. Translated by Maria 
Cimino. Illustrated by the author. World Publishing Co. $2.00. 


The format (each page smaller than the preceding one), full-color pictures, and 
amusing text combine to make an unusual picture book. Translated from the 
Italian. 


Untune the Sky. Compiled by Helen Plotz. Illustrated by Clare Leighton. 
Crowell. $3.50. 
Distinction of format and selection mark this collection of poems, old and new, 
relating to music and the dance. 


Sparkle and Spin. Ann and Paul Rand. Illustrated by Paul Rand. Har- 
court. $2.95. 
An introduction to the wonder and fun of words through stylized, rather sophisti- 
cated pictures and rhythmic text. 


The Horsecatcher. Mari Sandoz. Westminister. $2.75. 
A young boy’s attempt to assert his individuality at the expense of social accept- 
ance forms the theme for a perceptive story of early Indian life. 


Calico Captive. Elizabeth George Speare. Illustrated by W. ‘T. Mars. 
Houghton. $3.50. 
Fully realized characters and plot in a well-written story based on the actual ex- 
periences of a girl taken captive during the French and Indian Wars. 


The Wild Angel. E. C. Spykman. Harcourt. $2.75. 
Exceptionally good pictures of family life at the turn of the century, notable for 
its realistic portrayal of sibling relationships. 


Flaming Arrows. William O. Steele. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Har- 
court. $2.75. 
This fast-paced, suspenseful story of pioneer life in Tennessee is also an admirable 
study in human relationships. 


Mary McLeod Bethune. Emma Gelders Sterne. Illustrated by Raymond 
Lufkin. Knopf. $3.50. 
Warmly sympathetic, yet penetrating biography of a great Negro educational 
leader. 


The Shield Ring. Rosemary Sutcliff. Hlustrated by C. Walter Hodges. 
Oxford. $3.00. 
Vigorous tale of early England, when the Norsemen were making a last, valiant 
stand against the Normans. 


The Edge of April. Hildegarde Hoyt Swift. Hlustrated by Lynd Ward. 
Morrow. $3.95. 


Intriguing biography of John Burroughs which does much to re-create the period 
in which he lived and many famous people of that era. 
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Anatole and the Cat. Eve Titus. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Whittlesey 
House. $2.75. 


Humorous tale of the mouse who served as cheese taster in a French factory and 
was the first mouse to succeed in belling a cat. 


Gunilla. Albert Viksten. Nelson. $2.75. 


Dramatic story of a man’s adventures while living alone with his dog and polar 
bear in the Arctic North. 


Children’s Books About Japan 


MIEKO ABE 


Mieko Abe is a graduate of the Japan Library School. Through the 
Exchange Program provided by Fulbright, she came to the Depart- 
ment of Librarianship, Western Michigan University, in September, 
1957, for graduate study. In January, 1958, she was awarded the mas- 
ter of arts degree in librarianship, with specialization in library serv- 
ice to children. She is now at the New York Public Library, where 
she is completing her professional preparation with a year of intern- 
ship in the Children’s Department under the supervision of Mrs. 
Frances Lander Spain. 


Introduction 


This article is concerned with the books, both fiction and non-fiction, 
which were written to introduce Japan and the Japanese people to chil- 
dren of the elementary grades, with critical comments on them by a 
Japanese. 

For the selection of the titles, The Children’s Catalog 1956, a booklist 
on Japan prepared by the Children’s Department of the Cleveland Public 
Library, and Books To Help Build International Understanding, by Nora 
E. Beust, were used. Books of legends, fairy tales, and folklore, and those 
published before 1947 are not treated in this article, even though they 
are included in the lists mentioned above. This is because the purpose 
is not to criticize the quality of the books as literature or art, but to point 
out the factual mistakes and out-of-dateness, as seen by a Japanese 
librarian, and to refer to some of the problems faced by juvenile authors 
when they introduce a foreign country. 


Illustrations 


Which is better to use, photographs or hand-drawn pictures, for the 
illustration of the books which introduce foreign countries to children? 
There might be several merits and demerits on each side. 
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To some extent, photographs are better in terms of accuracy; how- 
ever, this is not true always. If the selection of objects, the timeliness, and 
the editing of the photographs are not adequate, the result cannot be 
said to be accurate. O’Donnell’s Japanese Children (1951) is a good book 
in its presentation; however, it is obviously out-of-date as to illustration, 
Judging from the fashions of women’s hairdo, and the school textbook 
pictured as having been read by the heroine of the story, these photo- 
graphs might have been taken before 1942. On the contrary, Edelman’s 
Japan in Story and Pictures has good and up-to-date photographs, but the 
correlation of picture and text is to be questioned. While the text 
describes middle lower-class life, many of the photographs show the life 
of the upper middle class. The pictures of school life and of children are 
excellent, but some pictures of family life and festivals are somewhat 
artificial. Many of these artificial ones were presented by the Japan Travel 
Bureau, a commercial organization. These show “typical” or traditional 
Japanese life, but not common people’s lives. They are prepared pictures 
in order to advertise “Kanko (Sightseeing) Japan.” Vaughan’s The 
Land and People of Japan selected pictures of the most common and 
popular scenes and of life in the countryside. This is a problem to authors. 
Should they put the emphasis on the “typical,” special, and strange fea- 
tures of some foreign country to stir the interest of younger children in 
that country; or should they explain the most common life, which is 
usually not different from one country to another? 

Hand-drawn pictures have a greater air of familiarity in their presen- 
tation than photographs, but the illustrators take a risk in drawing 
something unfamiliar to them if they are foreign to that particular coun- 
try. Even if the illustrator were a native he would be obliged to draw 
something very familiar to him in an unfamiliar way, or in a way that 
could be understood by foreigners. 

Japan is one of the most difficult countries to present in a generalized 
picture of the social and domestic customs of her people. “Old ‘Tradi 
tional Japan” and “Modern Westernized Japan” both exist in the minds 
of all Japanese people, as well as everywhere in its society. Even for the 
illustrator who once visited Japan, it is a hard job to depict the costumes, 
customs, and family life as they are among the most common people. 
“Old Traditional Japan” is more charming, exotic, and impressive to 
foreign illustrators than “Modern Westernized Japan.” The Japanese 
themselves prefer to show this traditional side, because of its uniqueness, 
whenever foreigners visit their homes and communities. Perhaps some 
illustrators studied Japanese customs through the paintings and photo- 
graphs done by the Japanese, without visiting Japan. These illustrations 
may be conscientiously done, but usually the materials referred to are 
not up-to-date. For some of these reasons, the illustrations by Busoni and 
Elgin portrayed the Japan of fifteen or twenty years ago. The kimono 
still is favored by women over forty-five or fifty years of age; however, the 
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special woman’s hairdo which is described by Elgin and Busoni has van- 
ished. The only occasions on which it can be seen are at the theater 
among the stage characters, at some high-class “tea house,” among Geisha 
girls, and on New Year’s Day, among common young women on every 
street. 

Fiction is easier to illustrate than non-fiction, because the text itself 
identifies the exact setting, such as the community, the date, the customs, 
and the kinds of people. The illustrations in Fujio are good. Even though 
the illustrator is a foreigner to Japan, he is faithful to the actual setting 
of Japanese country life. The hardest thing to notice is the way to fold a 
kimono in the front. As Vaughan remarked in the text (p. 43), the Jap- 
anese fold over the kimono from left to right. They fold the kimono 
from right to left only for burial. This is a trifling thing for the foreigner, 
but for the Japanese this is important because it concerns the problem 
of life and death. The characters in Gozo’s Wonderful Kite are all dead 
persons, according to the true Japanese way. Creekmore was careful 
enough in Fujio not to make this kind of mistake. Added to this, he has 
succeeded in conveying the atmosphere of the special community chosen 
for the story. 

The illustrations by Taro Yashima are scenes in the countryside a 
few generations before, as he himself explains in the book. The world he 
painted is the world which was lost in Japan because of World War II. 
Poor as people were in the countryside before the war came, their life, 


| their fields, woods, and villages were beautiful and peaceful. Every child 


_at that time could have his dreams on the way home from school, in the 


fields and streams, and among the wild flowers and fruits. These are gone, 
just like a dream. This author’s pictures as well as his stories surely will 
arouse a keen feeling of nostalgia in every Japanese who spent his child- 
hood in such a world. The painting technique Yashima uses is often 
favored by the Japanese children, who can find such a painting style in 
their own books. If his pictures are also favored by the American chil- 
dren, there is a big hope of international understanding in that the chil- 
dren both in America and Japan can appreciate the same feeling and 
share it. 


Text 

The first problem for the juvenile authors who introduce foreign 
countries is the simplification or generalization of the facts. Generally 
speaking, to introduce a foreign country in simple and compact form, one 
must use the subjective way of presentation; the selection of facts, the 
generalization of many different communities and personalities, and the 
crystallization of complicated traditions, history, and culture. If the read- 
ers are mature enough to understand and criticize detailed information, 
the introduction of a foreign country should be detailed and be done in 
such a way that the reader may examine as much and as accurate infor- 
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mation as possible. Vaughan’s work is a good introduction in these 
respects; however, this book cannot be appreciated by early elementary 
children. Edelman, Mears, and O’Donnell made up a hero or heroine 
who is a Japanese boy or girl of the same age as the readers, and they let 
him speak about his school and family life, the festivals, recreations, 
geography, and history. O’Donnell and Mears take up children from the 
upper middle-class in the urban area. Edelman tells of the middle lower- 
class life both in the urban and rural area. 

As mentioned in the section on illustrations, Japan is one of the diff. 
cult countries about which to make a generalized “socio” picture. One 
example concerns the shape of the bathtub. There are several kinds; 
some are made of wood, bamboo, cement, or iron, and some look like a 
swimming pool, barrel, cooking-pan, or box. There are the same phe- 
nomena in costumes, hairdos, religion, family life, festivals, and language. 

The Japanese language is not a difficult nor a complicated one. The 
reason it appears so difficult for foreigners to understand is its compli- 
cated history and the feudal system of the past. In several books reviewed 
in this article, the authors agreed that the Japanese do not give up their 
complicated letters and characters in order to resolve some of the social, 
educational, and economic troubles, and do not use the Roman alphabet, 
because of their artistic appreciation of the letters written with the brush. 
This is one reason, but another important reason is that the Japanese 
language has many homonyms. For instance, “kaki” means hedge, per- 
simmon, vase, summer, and fire, having slight differences in accent. If 
these homonyms were written in the Roman alphabet, it would be hard 
to tell which meant which. 

Mears, Edelman, and Creekmore use “Mama-San” and “Papa-San” 
for mother and father. Some Japanese children in rather progressive and 
westernized families use these two words, but they are not common. 
Children in the countryside never use them. To tell the truth, these two 
words are GI Japanese, or words used frequently by American soldiers. 
Sometimes “Mama-San” has a peculiar usage. Among the Japanese adults, 
in some special society, this quite often means ‘‘a house mother of pros- 
titutes.” National standard words for mother and father are “Okah-san” 
and “Otoh-san.” Several variations are based on these two. For example, 
mother is called “Okkah” and “Okkah-chan” in the lower class; “Okkah- 
san” among traditional merchants in the Tokyo area; “Okah-sama,” 
“Kah-sama,” and “Kah-san” in the upper and middle class; while ‘“Okah- 
chan” or “Okah-chama” are baby words. “Ofukuro” is only used by boys 
and men when they speak about their mother to other people, but they 
never use it when they speak to mother herself. 

Few mistakes were found in the historical information. This is proof 
that each author made a careful and sincere study of Japanese history. 
Comments on each author’s attitude towards Japanese history cannot be 
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included here. As far as information concerning events, dates, and figures 
is concerned, the books are quite reliable. 


Summary 


Both in text and illustration, the tendency to over-emphasize “Old 
Traditional Japan” was found quite often. Many mistakes occur in the 
introduction of words from the Japanese language. Often these mistakes 
are simple misspelling. 

In several respects, fiction is more successful than non-fiction, especially 
for younger readers. Fiction appeals to children, and it is rather easy to 
tell the customs through the characters in the story in a natural way. 
Toshio and Tama is a good example of this. Although the story is rather 
out-of-date, many Japanese customs, the language, family life, agriculture, 
and the people are introduced through the story of a Japanese boy and 
girl. 

By way of suggestion for book selection, the experiences of authors 
and illustrators should be checked carefully. If the author visited Japan 
once for a short time, or never visited the country at all, or only visited 
Asian countries other than Japan, it is better not to select the book. The 
last reason is especially important, because some authors of the books 
reviewed here included some Chinese customs as Japanese. 
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(in their original language) 
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olden Books 
. Geena 


BINDING 


Space Stations 


By Willy Ley. How space stations will be 
used for astronomical observations and as 
take-off points for further space travel, and 
how they will be built, launched and main- 
tained in their orbits. Grades 5 up. 

List $2.25, Net $1.69 


Boys’ Life Treasury 


Selected by the Editors of Boys’ Life. A 
giant collection of the best stories and 
articles from the official magazine of the 
Boy Scouts of America. Authors include 
William Saroyan, Irving Crump, B. J. 
Chute, Bob Mathias, Joe Louis, etc. Grades 
4 up. List $6.65, Net $4.99 


Golden Book of Camping 
and Camp Craft 


By Gordon Lynn. More than 500 illustra- 
tions in color explain everything the camper 
needs to know from necessary equipment to 
building fires. Grades 4 up. 

List $3.20, Net $2.39 


Space Pilots 


By Willy Ley. An easy-to-understand ex- 
planation of how the human body acts in 
space and how space pilots will be protected 
against cosmic rays, excessive cold, etc. 
Grades 5 up. List $2.25, Net $1.69 


LIBRARY 


The World Is Round 


Text by Frank Debenham. A World Atlas 
containing over 40 magnificent shadow re- 
lief maps in color, plus historical maps, pic- 
torial maps illustrated with hundreds of 
scenes, and a section on cartography showing 
both ancient and modern instruments. 
Grades 4 up. List $8.00, Net $5.99 


Golden Book 
of Nature Crafts 


By John R. Saunders. Text and beautiful 
color photographs give step-by-step instruc- 
tions on how to follow nature hobbies — 
collecting butterflies, stargazing, making leaf 
skeletons, indoor gardening, etc. Grades 4 up. 
List $3.20, Net $2.39 
Man-Made Satellites 
By Willy Ley. A fascinating up-to-the-min- 
ute book on howsatellites are made, launched 


and maintained in their orbits. Grades 5 up. 
List $2.25, Net $1.69 


Giant Golden Book 
of Animals 


By Anne Terry White. A truly beautiful 
book containing over 100 photographs of 
all manner of strange and familiar beasts. 
The brief, informative text is full of inter- 
esting detail. Grades 3 up. 

List $4.25, Net $3.19 


These are only a few of the Giant, Big and Little Golden Books 
in Goldencraft Library Binding. For complete list write to 


Simon and Schuster, Educational Division, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19 





Have You Seen? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of children’s librarians of 
Seattle, Washington: KATHARINE PORTER, SARAH DICKINSON, ANN 
WILLson, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 
Cross, Alma. “Books and Creative Expression.” Elementary English. Vol. 
35 (January, 1958), p. 38-41. 


A provocative article on school activities that could be adapted to the public 
library program, 


Dukler, Margot. “Five Popular Children’s Authors.” Elementary English. 
J » (Te — - 
Vol. 35 (January, 1958), p. 3-11. 
An interesting discussion of five well-known picture-book makers, emphasizing the 
fact that pictures and stories are most important as contributions to the child’s 
broadening view of the world. 


Fenner, Phyllis. “Reading, Like Charity, Begins at Home.” Education. 
Vol. 78 (December, 1958), p. 245-246. 


Stresses the importance of family background in a child’s reading. 


Jefferson, Benjamin F. “Some Relationships Between Parents’ and Chil- 
dren’s Preferences in Juvenile Literature.” Elementary School Jour- 
nal, Vol. LVI (January, 1958), p. 212-218. 

A recent study of preferences in reading of children in grades 3 to 6 and what 
their parents thought they would select. 


Smith, Dora V. “Children’s Books Around the World.” Elementary Eng- 
lish. Vol. 35 (February, 1958), p. 81-92. 
A “must read” article for all libraries and teachers of children. Can CLA and 
YASD do anything to reduce American fees for translations,.4» more of our books 
can be read around the world? This article is thought-provoking and should move 
us to action. Miss Smith spent a year traveling, examining children’s books around 
the world, and searching for those which, if translated, would better acquaint 
our children with the children of far-off lands. 


Straus, Flora S. “Books of the Year for Children.” Child Study. Vol. 35 
(Winter, 1957-1958), p. 38-58. 
A list prepared by the Child Study Association “to help parents and others choose 
from among the more than a thousand new books for children published during 


1957.” Selections are made, not on a basis of merit alone, but to meet the varied 
interests and reading abilities of many boys and girls. 


Vining, Elizabeth Gray. ‘““The Contents of the Basket.” Bulletin of the 
New York Public Library. Vol. 61 (September, 1957), p. 450-457. 
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“Reflections on children’s reading here and in Japan.” Provocative, inspirational, 
and interesting reading for all children’s and young adults’ librarians. 

(Available by mail from The New York Public Library, Public Relations Office, 
New York, $.25). 


PAMPHLETS 


Hoppock, Anne S. “All Children Have Gifts.” Association for Childhood 
Education, 1200 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington 5, D. C. $.75. 
A symposium by various educators on the gifted child and subjects relative to the 
importance of “making it possible for each child to find and demonstrate his 
abilities and to be valued for his contributions,” whatever they are. Of interest to 
all who work with children. 


Stewart, L. Jane, Frieda M. Heller and Elsie J. Alberty. “Improving Read- 
ing in the Junior High School.” Appleton, 1957. 67 p. illus. $.95 
(Current Problems in Education). 


“An eighth-grade core teacher, the librarian, and the co-ordinator of research and 
publications were interested in the improvement of reading, and they worked 
together in order to gain a better understanding of how a core teacher and a li- 
brarian might help junior high school boys and girls improve their reading skills 
and widen their reading horizons.” 


International Youth Library, 
Munich 1957 Report 


Dorotuy L. CroMien, Assistant Professor of Library Science, Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois 


The International Youth Library in Munich is approaching its tenth 
anniversary. It opened its doors to a youth of war-devastated Germany in 
1949 under the inspiration of Mrs. Jella Lepman, founder and first di- 
rector, with the financial assistance of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the professional aid of the American Library Association in the person of 
Margaret C. Scoggin. Since that time the American Library Association 
has continued to maintain its interest in the IYL, not only by corres- 
pondence, but through a succession of American librarians who have 
been able to spend some months in the library as consultants. T have had 
the privilege of being the most recent of these visitors to Germany. 

The International Youth Library is now an established one. The 
message of public libraries and youth libraries is not so bright and shiny 
new abroad as it was in the immediately post-war years. This library, like 
the original Nathan Straus Branch of the New York Public Library,-was 
founded as an experiment. The test of the success of such experiments lies 
less, perhaps, in their own continuing startling programs than in the 
seepage of this “idea” of youth literature and libraries into larger worlds. 

I arrived in Munich in April of 1957 together with Herr Walter 
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Scherf, just appointed by Bonn to become director of the library. This 
meant the release of Mrs. Lepman to pursue a new Rockefeller Founda- 
tion “Program for the Promotion of Youth Literature in Asia, Africa, and 
South America.” With the expiration of the original Rockefeller grant, 
the International Youth Library is now fully supported by the German 
people through the city of Munich and the Bonn government. It is fortu- 
nate in having Dr. Heinrich Lades in the Ministry of Education, as one 
of its trustees. 

Herr Schert comes to the library with experience in book publishing 
and with German youth groups. His is the job of internal administration 
of the library. I was interested to observe while there the weekly staff 
book review discussions under his direction. This is a setting in which 
any librarian would feel at home. The book interests of youth are the 
same everywhere, and the concern of the adult for young people’s reading 
is the same. In Germany many of the young people’s titles are our own, 
translated. 

Under Herr Scherf, Mrs. Rosemarie Hoehne is in charge of the pro- 
fessional staff. Mrs. Hoehne spent a year in the Cincinnati Public Library 
in 1955-1956 and will be remembered by many in this country as one of 
the storytellers at the Miami Beach ALA Conference. Rosel Stepp, chil- 
dren’s librarian, has just returned to the IYL after a year in the New 
York Public Library. From Herr Scherf comes the report that the staff is 
now working on a reorganization of the book stock and major catalog 
revision. Each member of the professional staff is responsible for the book 
stock in one or more languages. She conducts the correspondence with, 
and receives the visitors from, her assigned countries. Among the staff 
there is fluent knowledge of French, English, Italian, and Swedish. At 
present a Dutch librarian is with them. It is the library’s intention to 
have guest librarians from other countries on the staff as much as possible, 
not only to see the work of the IYL, but to contribute to it. 

Last year the International Youth Library received a bookmobile 
through the ALA, a gift of an anonymous American donor. Getting the 
bookmobile on the road was one of the major planning projects of the 
library during my stay. I, as well as every member of the staff, wanted to 
be aboard for the first trip. The bookmobile did not get going, however, 
while I was there. In the fall it made its first experimental journey. 

Since the bookmobile, in its conventional use as a circulator of books 
to people in outlying districts, is known in Germany and used by the 
Munich Public Library, the [YL planned several unusual trial projects 
in which it should be an ambassador of “international understanding 
through children’s books.” ‘The first of these projects, I understand, has 
been attempted. It was to visit various sections of Bavaria where the gov- 
emment (in its federal youth program) has established youth libraries, to 
report on these libraries for the government, to demonstrate its own 
unique international collection, and to be a propaganda agent in selected 
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places near the East Zone. The initial contact would thus be made with 
librarians and adult workers with children and youth rather than with 
the young people themselves—though that would be expected to follow. 
After the pioneering runs of the [YL bookmobile, it is anticipated that 
Bonn will put other bookmobiles into operation. 

As first director of the International Youth Library, Mrs. Lepman 
founded the International Board on Books for Young People which bi- 
ennially bestows the Hans Christian Andersen Award on a distinguished 
children’s book selected from an international group of entries. Dr. Hans 
Rabén, Swedish publisher, is the president of the Board, and Mrs. Lep- 
man is vice-president. 

The International Board on Books for Young People is composed of 
representatives from national sections in various countries. The meeting of 
the Executive Council of the Board, held in Constance in April, ’57, and 
which I was able to attend as American representative, was largely con- 
cerned with the formation of active national sections, which it is hoped 
will enlist the participation of librarians, publishers, writers, and others 
interested in youth literature. National representations vary widely, 
partly because of the lack of parallel associations of professional people 
within the countries. Until now the Children’s Services Division of the 
American Library Association has represented this country on the Board. 

The permanent Secretariat of the IBBYP is maintained at the Inter- 
national Youth Library in Munich, with Mrs. Eva Ledig as secretary. Mrs. 
Ledig, Administrative Assistant of the International Youth Library, with 
Mrs. Lepman, is the only member of the [YL staff to have been with the 
library from its foundation and to form a link between the iibrary and 
the International Board. 

Under the new Rockefeller grant, Mrs. Lepman, in an entirely inde. 
pendent program, is working on an extension of the ideals of the Inter- 
national Youth Library into less developed parts of the world. Much 
preliminary reading and research, done with Mrs. Lepman’s assistant, 
Sabine Eckelberg, necessarily precedes actual traveling. Mrs. Lepman re- 
ports that she has recently returned from her first trip to the Middle 
East, where she visited Istanbul and Ankara in Turkey; Beirut, Lebanon; 
and Teheran, Iran. Future reports will reveal the concrete follow-ups on 
this survey. 

Throughout the world those interested in children’s books and chil- 
dren’s libraries are convinced that international understanding can be 
extended, can even be created, through the opportunity for children of 
many countries and many languages to know and share the same books. 
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This month, in Florence, Italy, the IBBYP presented 
the Hans Christian Andersen Award to Rasmus Pa 
Luffen, by Astrid Lindgren, of Sweden, illustrations 
by Evic Palmquist. Stockholm, Rabén & Sjoegren. 
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Two books by 
GERALD AMES 
and ROSE WYLER 


Authors of Tue Story or THE Ice AGE 
and Restiess Eartu 


FIRST DAYS OF THE WORLD. Pic- 
tures by Leonarp Wetscarp. The 
story of the millions of years from 
the earth’s beginning to the rise 
of living things — glorious to look 
at, detailed, and scientifically ac- 
curate. Ages 8-11. April 30. $2.95 

Library edition $3.75 


THE FIRST PEOPLE IN THE WORLD. 
Pictures by Leonarp WEISGARD. 
Man’s growth and development in 
beautiful, light-filled pictures and 
clear simple words—a_ sensitive 
and scientific portrayal of the life 

of early man. 
Ages 8-11. April 30. $2.9 
Library edition $3.7 
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MEINDERT DeJONG 


ALONG CAME A DOG, Pictures by 
Maurice SenbAaK. A moving, action- 
filled story of a dog who won the 
affections of a man and a hen— , 
and also won a new home. 


Ages 10 up. $2.75 


JEAN LEE LATHAM 


ON STAGE, MR. JEFFERSON! Pic- 
tures by Epwarp SHENTON, A dra- 
matic, swift-moving story of the life 
of Joseph Jefferson, one of the first 
great American actors. 

Ages 12 up. . $2.95 
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KARLA KUSKIN 


IN THE MIDDLE OF THE TREES. Pic- 
tures by the author. Sparkling pic- 
tures and gay verses filled with fun, 
freshness and sheer good humor — 

a book to delight young listeners. 
Ages 4-8. April 16. $2.50 
Library edition $3.25 


GARTH WILLIAMS 


THE RABBITS’ WEDDING. Pictures 
by the author. The black rabbit 
wished and wished he could be 
with the white rabbit forever and 
always — and then — his wish came 
true! Ages 3-7. April 16. $2.50 

Library edition $3.25 


MILLICENT SELSAM 


SEE THROUGH THE LAKE. Pictures 
by Winirrep Lusett. The author 
and artist of See Through the 
Jungle take the reader on a thrill- 
ing adventure, this time through the 
various levels of a lake. 

, Ages 7-11. March 5. $2.50 
chil- Library edition $3.25 
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MARY STOLZ 


SECOND NATURE. This splendid 
new novel by the highly praised au- 
thor of Because of Madeline tells 
the story of a young girl who re- 
fuses to surrender to unhappiness. 


Ages 12 up. April 30. $2.95 
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Striking NEWBERY AWARD Pictorial History 
FREE of Cost While Limited Supply Lasts 


This handsome 22 x 35” lithographed poster 
pictures every Newbery Award book pub- 
lished to date along with the writer, 
illustrator and publisher. In addition, it 
contains a history of the Medal, and an 
message by Paul 
Spaces have been provided for adding the 
awards through 1966, and these additions 
Makes a 
increase 


inspirational Hazard. 


will be sent to you each year. 
wonderful permanent poster to 
young readers’ interest in fine books. While 
the supply lasts, copies are available with. 
out cost from any of the Treasure Trove 
Binders listed below. Write or phone for 


your copy today. 


TREASURE TROVE BINDERS 


Acme Bindery Inc. 
287 Washington St 
Buffalo 3, N. Y 

Arizona Library Binding Co 
311 West Monroe 
Phoenix, Arizona 

Asseciated Libraries, Inc 
3622-24 Pearl St 
Philadelphia 4, Pa 

Becker Bookbinding Co 
726 Market St 
San Diego 1, Calif 

Birmingham Bookbinding Co., Inc 
3819 First Ave., North 
Birmingham, Ala 

Bookshelf Bindery, Ltd 
Ridgetown, Ontario 
Canada 

Dess & Talan Company, Inc 
219 East 144th Street 
New York 51, N. Y 

Everett's Bindery 
811 Whittington St 
Bossier City, La 

Foster & Futernick Co 
444 Bryant St. 

San Francisco 7, Calif. 
Charlies M. Gardner & Co 
1918 Boulevard Ave 

Scranton 9, Penna 
General Bookbinding Co 
1766 East 133rd St 
East Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Glick Bookbinding Corp 
21-16 43rd Ave. 


Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


Heckman Bindery, Inc. 

908 N. Sycamore St. 
North Manchester, Ind 
Hertzberg-New Method, Inc. 
Vandalia Road 
Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ernst Hertzberg & Sons 
1751 Belmont Ave. 
Chicago 13, Ill. 

Hertzberg’s Washington Bindery 
2305 Wilkeson St. 
Tacoma 3, Wash. 

Hiller Bookbinding Co. 

255 South First West St. 
Salt Lake City 1, Utah 

Houchen Bindery 
Utica, Nebraska 

H. R. Huntting Co 
29 Worthington St 
Springfield 3, Mass 

Kalmbacher Bookbinding Co 
2830 - 131st Street 
Toledo 11, Ohio 

Katers-Crafts Bookbinders 
1459 S. Lorena St. 

Los Angeles 23, Calif. 

Library Bindery Co. of Pa., Inc 
379 W. Glenside Ave 
Glenside, Pa. 

Library Binding Co. 

2900 Franklin Ave 
Waco, Texas 

National Library Bindery Co. 
271 Park St. 

West Springfield, Mass. 

National Library Bindery 
546 S. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pacific Library Binding Co 
7 E. Washington Blvd 
Calif 


Rochester Book Bindery 


Los Angeles 21, 


165-173 St. 
Rochester 4, 
Joseph Ruzicka 
3200 Elm Ave. 
Baltimore 11, Md 

Joseph Ruzicka 
230 Market St. 
Greensboro, N. C 

Perc B. Sapsis 
P. 0. Box 165 
Carmel, Calif. 

Texas Bookbindery, Inc q 
714 No. Justin Ave. {& 
Dallas, Texas 

Universal Bookbindery. Inc, 
P. Box 1 f 
San Antonio 6, Texas’ 

Universal-Dixie Bindery 
1540-46 East 8th St 
Jacksonville 6, Fla 

Wagenvoord & Co. 

306 N. Grand Ave 
Lansing, Michigan 

Weise-Winckler Bindery, Inc 
27-29 W. Court St 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

J. S. Wesby & Sons, Inc 
44 Portland Street 
Worcester, Mass. 

Wisconsin Book Bindery, Inc. 
227 W. Mineral St. 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 
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Y. 
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Pictorial Record of 


Newbery Medal Winners 


\s a National Library Week contribution to 7500 public libraries, the 
Treasure ‘Trove Library Binding Service presented them with a beauti- 
ful poster reproducing the Newbery medal, describing it, and, in a wide 
border, picturing the jacket of each Newbery Medal book. In addition, 
spaces have been provided for the books which win the awards from 
1958 through 1966, and reproductions of the jackets of those books will 
be sent to all who request them. 

Distribution of this unusual poster was made by the forty binders who 
use the Treasure Trove Binding Service. A limited supply of the posters 
is still available, and they will be supplied to librarics on request as long 
as the supply lasts. Request should be made to one of the binders listed. 

The Children’s Services Division is most grateful to ‘Treasure Trove 
Binding Service for its generous assistance to libraries to aid them in 
introducing and promoting interest in the distinguished books which 
have received the Newbery Medal. 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


e e e «i ‘ 
Princess in Denim 


By ZOA SHERBURNE 


This novel tells how a farmer’s pretty 
daughter is entered in a local beauty 
contest—and what happens afterward. 
“The story moves easily with a skillful 
unfolding of characters. Superior.” 


Virginia Kirkus. Cloth. Ages 12 up. $2.95 


WM. MORROW & CO., 425 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16—— 
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Recent Adult Books for Young People 


Recommended and selected by a YASD Committee: BERENICE HANs- 
BuRY, Extension Division, Free Library of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Lucy T. Vasu, Assistant Librarian, Catonsville Senior High School, 
Baltimore, Maryland; SARA SIEBERT, Assistant Coordinator of Work 
With Young Adults, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Buck, Pearl. Letter from Peking. Day, 1957. $3-75.- 
Elizabeth McLeod's last hope for reunion with her half-Chinese, half-American 
husband is blasted; but memories of a charming courtship and happy marriage 
sustain her. Although it is not first-rate Buck and uses the flashback technique, 
the novel compels association with the characters and their problems and, as such, 
is an experience in reading for older girls. 


Clarke, Arthur G. The Other Side of the Moon. Harcourt, 1958. $3.95. 
The mystery behind a Tibetan priest’s purchase of an electronic computer, a lunar 
expedition by British, Russian, and American rockets, and a romantic interlude 
on a palm-ringed planet are among the readable and realistic tales for serious 
S-F fans. 


Everest, Frank K., Lt. Col. The Fastest Man Alive. As told to John Guen- 
ther. Dutton, 1958. $4.00. 
In a Bell X-2 rocket, former chief test pilot for the Air Force flew 1g00 miles per 
hour, His story, which spans fantastic developments in today’s air age, leads to 
the more literate biographies of test pilots Chuck Yaeger and Bill Bridgeman. 
Illustrated with photographs. 


Graham, Alice W. Shield of Honor. Doubleday, 1957. $4.00. 
The love between a young knight and the lady of his heart runs a rocky course 
as their families take opposite sides in the English wars, when Simon de Montfort 
fought for the rights of the people against the power of the king. 


Havemann, Ernest. The Age of Psychology. Simon, 1957. $3.00. 
If questions by young adults about IQ’s, Freud’s theories, and psychoanalysis are 
indicative of teen-age interests, this readable, sound summary of the role of psy- 
chology in modern life serves a need in both schools and “Y” collections in large 
public libraries. 


Kane, Harnett, The Gallant Mrs. Stonewall. Doubleday, 1957. $3.95. 
The memory of a brief encounter with Major Thomas “Stonewall” Jackson 
prompts Anna Morrison to reject all suitors until her marriage to him can become 
a reality. Their life together, short and often tragic, is described through Anna’s 
eyes and points up her devotion and love. 


Ley, Willy. Rockets, Missiles and Space Travel. Viking, 1957. $6.75. 
Space-minded fans ready to blast off will take along this complete, up-dated guide 
on the development of rockets, missiles, satellites, and space travel, while earth- 
bound readers can explore the history of rocketry and the mathematics of launch 
ing satellites. An excellent source on a timely, possibly timeless, subject. 
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MacLean, Alistair. South by Java Head. Doubleday, 1958. $3.95. 
Carrying secret plans for the Japanese invasion of Australia in 1942, Brigadier 
Farnholm and a group of desperate refugees commandeer the last vessel out of 
Singapore only to become a target for Japanese planes, submarines, and espionage. 


Morris, Donald R. Warm Bodies. Simon, 1957. $3.50. 
A “warm body,” according to Navy lingo, is “anyone with at least one arm and 
two fingers who can pick up something when told to.” An LST at Norfolk boasts 
a bumper crop in this category, including Chickasaw brave Shrieking Eagle Gar- 
field, whose oil wells compensate for his static rank and inability to understand 
English when excited. Harmless fun and slapstick aimed at the peace-time Navy. 


Nkrumah, Kwame. Ghana. Nelson, 1957. $5.00. 
College years in America and England provide the prime minister of the world’s 
newest independent state with intellectual ammunition in his fight for self gov- 
ernment of the Gold Coast, now Ghana, The personal material is human and in- 
teresting. However, the political data limit this biography of a living person of 
stature to best readers only. 


Seton, Anya. The Winthrop Woman. Houghton, 1958. $4.95. 


The story of Elizabeth Fones, niece of Governor Winthrop of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony. Not a typical Puritan, she was able to survive not only the hardship, 
disease, and famine which caused the death of seventy-five per cent of her sister 
Puritans, but also hostility, personal humiliation, and near-disgrace because of 
her fearlessness, zest for life, and unconventionality. 


CAMPBELL AND HALL, INC. 


WHOLESALERS TO THE BOOK TRADE 


Prompt, Friendly, Complete In-Print Book 
Service to Schools and Libraries 7 Broad 
Bookstock 4 Generous Discounts 7 Com- 
plete Reporting Service 4 Buying Guides 


for Adult Books and Children’s Books 
98g COMMONWEALTH AVENUE Boston 17, Mass. 
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Children’s Books 


From Australia 


English children’s books are frequently 
used in American libraries, but until now 
few libraries have been in touch with 
children’s books published in Australia. 
Australian Children’s Books, a Select List, 
1957, published by the Children’s Book 
Council of Victoria is a most attractive 
annotated catalog of 32 pages of the best 
Australian children’s books currently avail- 
able. Prices are not given, but this infor- 
mation could be obtained from the pub- 
lishers. ‘The list may be obtained from 
the Honorable Secretary of the Children’s 
Book Council, Room 4, Fifth Floor, Kur- 
rajong House, 177 Collins St., Melbourne, 
Australia, for 2/6d, with quantity prices 
for fifty or more, Probably the best way to 
obtain copies would be to send a draft for 
one dollar with a request for two copies. 


BUYING BOUND-TO-STAY- 
BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS is like 
buying an insurance policy to protect 
your budget — just because you get 
so much more for your money. 


More and more school su- 
perintendents, purchasing agents and 
librarians are discovering this truth 
daily which accounts for the ever- 
increasing demand for BOUND-TO- 
STAY-BOUND PREBOUND BOOKS, 


Available in over 16000 
popular juveniles titles — most for 
immediate delivery. Send for catalog 
and special lists today. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


“BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND” PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


PLANNING FOR 
FALL? 


If you are 


A School Librarian 
A Supervisor of Work with Youth 
A Teacher of Juvenile Literature 


you run the risk of losing 
track of forthcoming books 
during the summer holidays. 


If you are 


A Children’s Room Librarian 
A Young People’s Librarian 


vacations cut staff and 


time seems non-existent. 


We handle about 50%, of the 
forthcoming books from Picture 
Books to books for the High 
School crowd, during the Sum- 
mer months. 


A subscription to the Service 
NOW will give you a chance to 
keep informed of the Fall lists 
through objective, concise ad- 
vance reports, before the deluge 
of published books overwhelms 
you in the Fall. 


‘The cost? For the Juvenile Sup- 
plements—214 issues, indexed, 


$14 per year. 

Write for a sample now: 
VIRGINIA KIRKUS 
SERVICE: 

317 W. 4th St. N.Y.C. 14 





How to Order Oxford Books 
for Boys and Girls 


@ On April 1, 1958 all Oxford Books for Boys and Girls became the publishing 
property of a new firm, Henry Z. Walck, Inc. ‘The new publisher will con- 
tinue to sell existing titles with the Oxford imprint until new printings are 
required, ‘Titles now in production will carry the new imprint. 


@ All orders for Oxford Books for Boys and Girls you send to your regular job- 
ber should be marked Henry Z. Walck, Inc. 


These new Henry Z. Walck, Inc. Books for 
Boys and Girls will be of special interest to you 


e For the youngest 
TIM AND LUCY GO'TO SEA by EDWARD ARDIZZONE 
New edition of an earlier Tim book. Tim and friends rescue a shipwrecked 
crew. Illus. Ages 6-10. $2.75 
JEFF AND THE FOURTEEN EYES by CATHRINE BARR 
A mysterious eye, growing bigger in the dark night, is not as frightening as 
it seems. lus. Ages 4-7. $2.25 


e For the middle group 
ROCKS AND RAIN AND THE RAYS OF ‘THE SUN by WILLIAM Fox 
A simple book on natural resources and the importance of conservation. 
Illus. $3.00 
ALPINE-SWISS FOLK-TALES by Fritz MULLER-GUGGENBUHL 
Includes William Tell, fairy tales, legends of early Swiss saints. Oxford Myths 
and Legends Series. Illus. Ages 8-12. $3.50 
LONE HUNTER’S FIRST BUFFALO HUNT by DONALD wWorRCESTER 
After tracking a large buffalo herd, Lone Hunter is allowed to take part in 
his first hunt. Illus. Ages 7-11. $2.75 


e For older readers 


SONS OF THE STEPPE by HANs BAUMANN 
Two grandsons of Genghis-Khan at odds over the ways of war and bloodshed. 
Illus. $3.00 


THE SILVER BRANCH by rosEMARY SUTCLIFF 
Thrilling story of two loyal young Roman soldiers in Britain when Roman 
power was beginning to crumble. Illus. $3.25 


Successor to 
Oxford Books for Boys and Girls 


HENRY Z. < 
101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 





OLD BILL, 
THE WHOOPING CRANE 


By JOSEPH WHARTON LIPPINCOTT. Illus. 
with photographs and line drawings. 
A distinguished naturalist tells the 
colorful, fascinating story of one of 
the few wild whooping cranes in 
existence. Ages 12 up. $3.00 


CONSERVATION IN 
AMERICA 


By DOROTHY CHILDS HOGNER. Illus. by 
NILS HOGNER. The complete story 
of the work done to restore and pre- 
serve our nation’s natural wealth. 

Ages 13 up. $3.75 


STRETCH BOLTON 
COMES BACK 


By LEONARD BURGESS. Pro baseball's 
boy wonder is given one year to turn 
a sluggish minor league team into a 
series winner. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


FROM THE EARTH 
TO THE MOON 
AND A TRIP AROUND IT 


By JULES VERNE. The imaginative tale 
in which Verne sent three men and 


two dogs on a trip to the moon. 
Ages 12 up. $1.95 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


SPRING 1958 


NEW ADULT BOOKS 
RECOMMENDED FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE 


LADY FROM SAVANNAH 
The Life of Juliette Low 


By GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ and DAISY 
GORDON LAWRENCE. A fascinating bi- 
ography of the sparkling, high-spirited 
girl who became founder of the Girl 
Scouts in America. “Good contribu- 
tion to the American scene.” Adult 
Books for Young People—Library 
Journal. $4.95 


AMID MY ALIEN CORN 


By BETTY LUSSIER. A remarkable Ameri- 
can woman who gave up a life of 
luxury in Madrid to create a large 
scale experimental farm in Spanish 
Morocco tells the story of her experi- 
ences in this exciting account of mod- 
ern pioneering in a primitive Arab 
land. $3.95 


SYCAMORE MEN 


By DAVID TAYLOR. Exciting romance 
and authentic history combine to 
make this novel of Francis Marion, 
the “Swamp Fox,” and his valiant fol- 
lowers one of the finest stories of 
South Carolina’s unusual role in the 
American Revolution. $3.95 


DESTINY IN DALLAS 


By SHIRLEY SEIFERT. Based on the dra- 
matic career of Alexander Cockrell, 
pioneer first citizen of Dallas, Texas, 
this exciting novel is an accurate, 
absorbing portrayal of a memorable 
segment of American history. $3.95 


All books cloth-bound 


Write for complete graded catalog of Lippincott Books for Young People 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, E. Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 





to explore in these books from 


There’s a whole world for boys ; and girls 


NEW TOWN IN TEXAS 

By SIDDIE JOE JOHNSON. Illustrated by 
Margaret Ayer. “Miss Johnson not only knows 
children but is able to capture them in the pages 
of her book ... a vigorous story . . . exciting 
reading. Abby is an amusing little girl and chil- 
dren will thoroughly enjoy her wonderful 
Texas.”"—Childhood Education. 


Ages 9-14. $3.50 


THE JOLLY TAILOR AND OTHER FAIRY TALES 
By LUCIA MERECKA BORSKI and KATE B. MILLER. Jllustrated by 


Kazimir Klepacki. Tales of spirit and humor from Poland, told by Mrs. 
Borski in a way that preserves their native, Old World spirit. 
Ages 8-12. $2.75 


TALE OF THE WARRIOR LORD 
By MERRIAM SHERWOOD. Illustrated by Henry C. Pitz. “Distinguished 


version of the story of the Cid . . . It is not often so sound a work of scholar- 
ship is conducted in the interest of children . . . excitingly readable . . . spiced 
by excellent pictures.”—Saturday Review. 

All ages. $3.50 


UNICORN WITH SILVER SHOES 


By ELLA YOUNG. Illustrated by Robert Lawson. “Of all Ella Young's 
beautiful books none is more beautiful than this one . . . A book for readers 
of any age who love tales of beauty and wonder.”—N. Y. Times Book 
Review. Ages 8-12. $3.50 


WONDER SMITH AND HIS SON 


By ELLA YOUNG. Illustrated by Boris Artzybasbeff. “A real treas- 
ure trove.’"—N. Y. Herald Tribune. “A delightful book . . . a valu- 
able document of research.”—Catholic World. All ages. $3.00 


JOCK’S CASTLE 
By KATHARINE GIBSON. Illustrated by Vera Bock. “Chock full of 


delightful humor and characterization. Unlimited in age appeal .. . 
drawings are delightful.”—Library Journal. Ages 8-12. $3.25 


All books clothbound 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY ~ 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3 





WINNER 


1957 AWARD 
OF CHILD STUDY 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
Children’s Book Committee 


(463 titles) 


s, ready! 
VANDALIA, MICHIGAN 


DON R. PHILLIPS 
PARAGON BINDINGS 


By Helen R. Sattley 


SHADOW 
ACROSS 
THE CAMPUS 


Also Winner of the Dodd-Mead 
Librarian Prize Competition 
CITATION: 

“The 1957 Award of the Chil- 
dren’s Book Committee of Child 
Study Association of America 
has been given to Helen R. Sat- 
tley for SHADOW ACROSS 
THE CAMPUS, which, in de- 
picting sorority life on a large 
campus, poses problems which 
must be faced by young people 
today. Without giving easy an- 
swers, this novel shows how high 
ideals and concern for others 
moved one girl in her fight 
against a narrow tradition.” 

Clothbound, $2.75 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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pare our bindings and prices 
You will like our SUDDEN SERVICE! 


¢ 


We have a wonderful new 1958 Reader List for the Ist 3 grade level 


98% of titles in stock at all times. 


Why not com 














OLLETT Beginning-to-Read BOOKS 


Books 


him 


dale 
ifatelas 


rao} lol am oliasllas 


are a few lines 


on evel y page 


covers over 80-pound binder 


drill joints 


four Friends sy caro. uorr. Illustrated 
im Ponter. The little gray mouse has one 
escape after another as each of her friends 
her to get away from the big black cat. 
48. $1.08 reading level @ @ 


Hattie and the Monkey sy HELEN DIEHL 
‘Illustrated by Dorothy Marino. Miss Hat- 
the hatmaker, didn’t care for monkeys, until 
was rescued from a tight spot by some monkey 
Ages 4-8. $1.08 reading level @ @ 


Listens to Andrew BY ELIZABETH 
ILE. Illustrated by Mary Stevens (Award 
) Ages 4-7. $1.08 reading level @ 


"s Back Yard BY ESTHER K. MEEKS. 
d by Jessica Zemsky. Ages 4-7. $1.08 
level @ 


Own Little House BY MERRIMAN B. KAUNE. 
wirated by the author, Ages 4-7. $1.08 read- 
level @ 


beginner can read 


of clear 


Te sielelae 


about things that interest 


bold olslalm@me late Mme, full 
Vinyl-coated full-color cioth 


Side-sewn, visible 


Mabel the Whale sy pat xinc. Illustrated by 
Katherine Evans. Mabel was so big and her tank 
was so small that her fin got sunburned. Moving 
her to a bigger tank was a problem. - 4-8. 
$1.08 reading level @ © 


Peter's Policeman BY ANNE LATTIN. I[llustrated 
by Gertrude Elliot Espenscheid. Peter rides in 
the sidecar of Officer Green’s motorcycle and sees 
some of the things that keep a policeman busy. 
Ages 4-8. $1.08 reading level @ @ @ 


Something New at the Zoo BY ESTHER K. 
MEEKS. Illustrated by Hazel Hoecker. Ages 4-7. 
$1.08 reading level @ 


her New Books in full-color picture-in-buckram library bindings 


Henry and the Dragon sy PAUL D. CRETIEN, 
WMlustrated by the author. A delightful pic- 
book. Sir Henry sets out to fight a wicked 
When the dragon turns out to be friendly, 
Change. Ages 4-8. $2.25 


What Dinosaur ist? sy annapistonivs. I[llus- 
trated by the author. Color illustrations and lively 
text about the great reptiles that once ruled the 
earth. Ages 6-10. $2.25 


All-of-a-Kind Family Uptown sy sypney taytor. Illustrated 
by Mary Stevens. Happy times and anxious ones as the family 
lives through the troubled period of World War I. Ages 10-14. 
$3.15 


WO valuable CLARA INGRAM JUDSON reprints 


$2.85 
$2.85 


The Lost Violin (rey came FROM BOHEMIA) Ages 10-14, 


” Petar’s Treasure (THEY CAME FROM DALMATIA ) 


Ages 10-14, 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING Gar ANY 
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OLLETT Beginning-to-Read BOOKS 


Books the beginner can read, about things that interest 


him. There are a few lines of clear, bold print and a full- 


color picture on every page. Vinyl-coated full-color cioth 


covers over 80-pound binder’s board. Side-sewn, visible 


drill joints. 


Four Friends sy caro. uorr. Illustrated 
Jim Ponter. The little gray mouse has one 
row escape after another as each of her friends 
ns her to get away from the big black cat. 
54-8. $1.08 reading level @ @ 


s Hattie and the Monkey BY HELEN DIEHL 
s, Illustrated by Dorothy Marino. Miss Hat- 
the hatmaker, didn’t care for monkeys, until 
was rescued from a tight spot by some monkey 
iness. Ages 4-8. $1.08 reading level @ © 


body Listens to Andrew BY ELIZABETH 
LPOILE. Lllustrated by Mary Stevens (Award 
ok) Ages 1-7. $1.08 reading level @ 

John’s Back Yard BY ESTHER K. MEEKS. 


strated by Jessica Zemsky. Ages 4-7. $1.08 
ding level @ 


Own Little House BY MERRIMAN B. KAUNE. 
strated by the author, Ages 4-7. $1.08 read- 
level @ 


Mabel the Whale sy pat kinc. IJllustrated by 
Katherine Evans. Mabel was so big and her tank 
was so small that her fin got sunburned. Moving 
her to a bigger tank was a problem. Ages 4-8. 
$1.08 reading level @ @ 


Peter’s Policeman BY ANNE LATTIN. Illustrated 
by Gertrude Elliot Espenscheid. Peter rides in 
the sidecar of Officer Green’s motorcycle and sees 
some of the things that keep a policeman busy. 
Ages 4-8. $1.08 readinglevel © @ @ 


Something New at the Zoo BY ESTHER K 
MEEKS. [Illustrated by Iazel Hoecker. Ages 4-7 
$1.08 reading level @ 


ther New Books in full-color picture-in-buckram library bindings 


Illus. 
Color illustrations and lively 
text about the great reptiles that once ruled the 


Henry and the Dragon sey PAUL D. CRETIEN, 
Illustrated by the author. A delightful pic- 
book. Sir Henry sets out to fight a wicked 
igon. When the dragon turns out to be friendly, 
nschange- Ages 4-8. $2.25 


ve-cd 


All-of-a-Kind Family Uptown sy syoNEY TAYLOR. 
Happy times and anxious ones as the family 
lives through the troubled period of World War I. 


by Mary Stevens. 


$3.15 


What Dinosaur !s !t? sy ANNA PISTORIUS. 
trated by the author. 


earth. Ages 6-10. $2.25 


Illustrated 


Ages 10-14. 


Iwo valuable CLARA INGRAM JUDSON reprints 


The Lost Violin (tHey came FROM BOHEMIA) 


Petar’s Treasure (THEY CAME FROM DALMATIA ) 


Ages 10-14, 2.85 


Ages 10-14. $2.85 


FOLLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1010 West Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, Illinois 
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WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


|? 


A new home owner requests information Even the most complicated subjects 3 
on various forms of insurance; a high clearly explained and vividly illustrated 
school senior needs background material A single alphabetical arrangement make 
for a semester theme; an inquisitive fact-finding easy. Its thoroughness at 
fourth grader wants firsthand facts on accuracy make World Book Encyclopedi 
the launching of a space satellite. One one of the most dependable sources ¢ 
direction serves them all, “‘You’ll find it information. To serve your patrons of 
in World Book Encyclopedia!” ages, rely on the modern, up-to-dat 
World Book Encyclopedia! 


World Book 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, llline 








